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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20250 


The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C.  20500 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  1980,  which  outlines  the  services  provided  under  the 
programs  administered  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  year.  It  also  summarizes  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world  during  the  year. 

It  was  a  year  of  mixed  results  for  farmers.  Drought  cut  severely 
into  production  but  prices  increased  a  little.  Yet,  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction increased  so  rapidly,  net  farm  income  sank  to  below  1979 
levels.  Happily,  the  value  of  farm  exports  continued  to  increase. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  the  people, 
their  President  and  their  Congresses  for  the  past  four  years  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  To  be  afforded  such  an  opportunity  for 
service  is  the  greatest  reward  that  an  American  farmer  can  ask. 


Respectfully, 


BOB  BERGLAND 

Secretary 
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Weather  Shaped  the  Agricultural  Year 


Of  all  the  forces  that  direct  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
farmers,  weather  is  the  most  consistent.  It  was 
weather  — a  long,  hot,  dry  summer — that  most  pro- 
foundly shaped  the  lives  of  America's  farmers  in  1980. 
Searing  dry  heat  slashed  feed  grain  production,  cut- 
ting holdover  stocks  to  one  of  the  lowest  levels  in 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  prices  for 
those  producers  who  could  harvest  a  crop. 

All  in  all,  average  prices  received  by  farmers  were 
about  2  percent  higher  than  those  of  the  previous 
year.  Gross  farm  income  climbed  but  farm  production 
costs  scrambled  up  even  faster,  and  farmers  were  left 
with  a  reduced  net  income  for  the  year  of  between  $23 
and  $25  billion,  compared  with  $31  billion  in  1979. 


By  the  end  of  the  year,  too,  food  prices  at  the  stores  had 
increased  about  8.6  percent  for  the  year,  still  significantly 
below  the  Nation's  basic  inflation  rate  of  13  percent. 

Forces  other  than  weather  swirled  about  the  fortunes 
of  farmers  in  1980.  Overseas  demand  for  the  produc- 
tion of  our  land  remained  strong.  Agricultural  exports 
set  another  record  in  the  year  ending  October  1 ,  top- 
ping $40  billion  and  providing  one  of  this  Nation's 
strongest  bulwarks  for  the  dollar. 

Also,  on  the  international  scene,  the  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
imposed  a  partial  suspension  of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviets. 


Then  there  were  the  eruptions  of  Mount  St.  Helens, 
located  in  one  of  our  national  forests  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Ashes  were  spewed  thousands  of  miles 
downwind,    and   millions   of  dollars   worth   of  trees 
were  damaged. 

All  of  these  events  and  many  others  affected  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  past 
year.  The  response  of  this  department  to  the  diverse 
and  unique  challenges  of  1980  is  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 


Drought  ruined  the  spring  wheat  of  this  farmer  in  North  Dakota 
so  he  plowed  under  2,000  dry  acres  to  control  weeds. 


Farming 


Overview 

The  dependence  of  good  crop  production  upon  good  weather 
was  proved  again  in  1980  in  the  United  States.  The  drought 
that  hit  the  Corn  Belt  and  neighboring  regions  was  the  worst 
since  the  early  1950's.  It  caused  one  of  the  sharpest  year-to- 
year  drops  in  production  of  corn,  soybeans,  sorghum,  and 
cotton  on  record.  The  spring  wheat  crop  suffered,  too,  but 
the  larger  winter  wheat  crop  was  harvested  before  the  drought 
could  prevent  a  record  production. 

Crop  yields  in  1980  were  about  20  percent  below  trend. 

The  sharpness  of  the  year-to-year  decline  was  dramatized  by 
the  outstanding  production  record  set  by  all  major  crops  in 
1979.  The  78-million-ton  carryout  of  grains  from  the  record 
1979  harvest  was  the  largest  in  15  years.  That  gave  the  United 
States  unusually  large  stock  levels  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  the  drought  was  cushioned  considerably. 

Feed  grain  stocks  in  the  United  States  fell  from  52  million 
tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980/81  season  to  21  million  tons. 
The  farmer-owned  reserve  of  feed  grains,  which  stood  at  17.5 
million  tons  as  the  year  started,  is  expected  to  be  gone  by  the 
end  of  1980/81. 

The  drought  caused  livestock  feed  costs  to  rise  sharply  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
yields  of  the  major  feed  grains  would  be  reduced  by  the  dry, 
hot  weather. 

All  in  all,  the  average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  year 
were  about  2  percent  higher  than  those  received  the  previous 
year.  But  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  items 
gained  12  percent.  So  net  farm  income  suffered.  With  inven- 
tories dropping  $1  billion  or  more,  preliminary  estimates 
place  1980  farm  income  at  $23  to  $25  billion,  compared  with 
$31  billion  in  1979. 


Finances  and  Income 

Drought  and  Farmers  faced  major  financial  problems  brought  on  by  high 

Interest  Rates  interest  rates  and  tight  credit  in  the  spring,  followed  by  wide- 

Plagued  Farmers  spread  drought  in  the  growing  season. 

Gross  farm  investment  decreased  from  $21.6  billion  in  1979 
to  about  $12  billion  in  1980,  reflecting  significant  postpone- 
ment of  purchases  of  capital  items  because  of  low  income  and 
high  interest  rates. 

The  value  of  farm  assets  rose  only  9  percent  to  total  about  $1 
trillion — the  smallest  increase  in  both  absolute  and  percentage 
terms  since  1977. 

Farm  real  estate  values  increased  between  7  and  12  percent, 
compared  with  a  15-percent  gain  in  1979. 


Production  Cost 
Cut  Farm  Income 


Total  cash  farm  receipts  were  between  $139  and  $141  billion, 
6  to  7  percent  above  the  total  in  1979.  While  total  crop 
receipts  amounted  to  around  $71  billion,  13  percent  above  the 
1979  total,  livestock  receipts  increased  only  slightly,  totaling 
near  $69  billion. 


Large  price  increases  for  farm  products  late  in  the  year  offset 
declines  experienced  earlier  in  the  year,  leaving  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  the  entire  year  about  2  percent  higher  than 
those  in  1979.  However,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  produc- 
tion items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wages  averaged  about  12  per- 
cent higher.  For  the  year,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fuel 
probably  increased  40  percent  over  1979  levels;  fertilizer 
prices  and  interest  rates  each  climbed  one- fourth,  and  farm 
chemicals  cost  about  18  percent  more. 

Based  on  November  indications,  this  situation  left  net  farm 
income  between  $23  and  $25  billion  for  the  year,  compared 
with  $31  billion  in  1979.  Part  of  the  year's  drop  resulted  from 
a  drawdown  in  farm  inventories  of  corn,  soybeans,  cotton, 
and  hogs. 


Farming 


Production 


Soybean 

Output 

Declined 


Prices  for  soybeans  at  the  farm  were  $7.82  per  bushel  in  mid- 
October,  compared  with  $6.35  a  year  earlier.  The  price  rally 
was  caused  by  the  summer's  poor  growing  weather,  which  cut 
crop  prospects. 


The  1980  soybean  crop  was  estimated  at  1.77  billion  bushels, 
about  22  percent  below  the  1979  production,  with  the  drop 
due  mainly  to  lower  yields. 

The  summer  drought  cut  yields  to  26.5  bushels  per  acre,  down 
from  the  1979  record  of  32.2  and  the  lowest  level  since  1976. 

Soybean  disappearance  for  1980/81  totaled  around  1.95  billion 
bushels,  nearly  200  million  above  the  1980  production.  On 
September  1,  the  carryover  from  the  previous  year  was  359 
million  bushels. 

Soybean  exports  declined  about  6  percent  in  1980,  from  the 
1979  record  of  875  million  bushels. 


Feed  Grain 
Production 
Slumped 


Hot,  dry  weather  severely  reduced  the  1980  feed  grain  output. 
Total  production  of  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  barley  was  esti- 
mated at  192  million  metric  tons,  down  18  percent  from  1979's 
record  high  of  234  million. 


The  corn  crop  was  estimated  at  6.46  billion  bushels,  17  per- 
cent short  of  the  1979  record.  Sorghum  production  was  put  at 
551  million  bushels,  32  percent  less  than  in  1979. 

Concern  about  feed  grain  availabilities  was  mirrored  in  farm 
price  increases.  The  mid-October  corn  price  was  $3.03  per 
bushel,  compared  with  $2.41  for  October  1979.  Prices  for  the 
1980  corn  crop  averaged  between  $3.35  and  $3.75  per  bushel. 
The  mid-October  price  for  sorghum  was  $5.35,  against  $3.90 
the  year  before. 


Wheat  Crop 
Set  Record 


The  1980  U.S.  wheat  crop  paced  its  development  through  a 
variety  of  conditions— from  drought  to  excessive  rains— but 
the  hardiness  of  the  wheat  plant  was  again  evident  as  the 
year's  final  crop  estimate  indicated  a  record  2.36  billion 
bushels,  10  percent  more  than  the  1979  record  output.  Al- 


though  1980  wheat  yields  declined  3  to  4  percent,  harvested 
acreage  was  up  more  than  14  percent. 

There  was  considerable  variation,  however,  in  the  production 
of  the  various  types  of  wheat.  Winter  wheat  production  which 
accounted  for  80  percent  of  the  total  wheat  harvest,  was  17 
percent  higher  than  in  1979.  However,  drought  in  the  northern 
Plains  severely  reduced  the  spring  wheat  crop,  with  Hard  Red 


■Wity?" 


A  Kansas  wheat  farmer  examines  his  crop.  Unlike  spring  wheat, 
the  winter  wheat  harvest  set  a  record. 
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Spring  the  hardest  hit.  The  spring  wheat  harvest  was  off  12 
percent  at  376  million  bushels.  Durum  wheat  output  matched 
1979  at  107  million  bushels. 

For  the  1980/81  season,  which  began  in  June,  the  average  farm 
price  for  wheat  was  expected  to  range  from  $3.95  to  $4.25, 
compared  with  the  1979/80  marketing  year  average  of  $3.82. 

Cotton  The  1980  U.S.  cotton  crop  was  estimated  at  11.2  million 

Output  bales,  23  percent  below  the  1979  crop.  Average  yield  per 

Was  Poor  harvested  acre  was  about  408  pounds,  the  lowest  in  nearly  a 

quarter  of  a  century  and  in  stark  contrast  to  1979's  record 

high  548  pounds. 

Limited  production — added  to  a  relatively  low  carry-in  of  3 
million  bales — gave  a  1980/81  supply  of  14.3  million  bales, 
about  4  million  below  the  1979/80  level  and  the  smallest  in 
five  seasons. 

Cotton  for  exports  and  domestic  mill  use  totaled  11.6  million 
bales,  6  percent  below  the  1979  total.  For  1980,  exports  were 
expected  to  be  around  5.7  million  bales — a  good  record  by 
historical  standards  but  well  below  the  exceptional  level  of  9.2 
million  a  year  earlier. 

Peanut  The  peanut  crop,  also  drought  damaged,  was  2.3  billion 

Crop  Cut  pounds,  42  percent  short  of  the  1979  harvest  and  the  smallest 

since  1964.  Harvested  acreage  was  down  about  9  percent, 

while  yields  fell  3  percent  to  an  estimated  1,652  pounds  per 

acre,  compared  with  2,611  a  season  earlier. 

Total  peanut  supplies  were  estimated  around  2.9  billion 
pounds,  compared  with  4.5  billion  for  1979/80. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  grades  of  peanuts  in  August- 
September  averaged  23  cents  per  pound,  almost  the  same  as 
the  year  before. 

Tobacco  The  tobacco  crop  was  expected  to  total  1.78  billion  pounds, 

Output  Gained  17  percent  more  than  was  produced  in  1979  when  blue  mold 

cut  yields.  Warm  weather  during  the  growing  season  and 
chemical  sprays  curbed  the  problem  in  1980. 
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By  early  November,  most  of  the  flue-cured  crop  had  been 
sold  for  an  average  of  $1.45  per  pound,  5  cents  above  1979's 
average.  The  crop  was  not  as  usable  for  export  as  in  the  past 
two  seasons,  but  domestic  purchases  were  maintained  because 
of  the  steady  sales  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  States. 

Sugar  U.S.  beet  and  cane  sugar  production  in  1980/81  was  about 

Production  Rose  5.7  million  tons,  up  from  the  5.6  million  in  1979/80. 

After  fluctuating  within  a  28-  to  32-cent  range  from  June 
through  August  1980,  the  world  price  of  sugar  shot  up  5  cents 
in  mid-September  and  another  5  cents  by  mid-October.  By 
early  November,  it  was  more  than  40  cents  a  pound,  but  slid 
to  30  cents  in  early  December.  Reports  of  another  poor  crop 
in  the  USSR  and  less  sugar  from  India  and  Brazil  prompted 
the  runup.  The  domestic  price  for  raw  sugar  averaged  43  cents 
a  pound  in  October  but  fell  to  about  39  cents  in  November. 


Vegetable 

Production 

Slackened 


Supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  for  1980  were  approximately  10 
percent  smaller  than  supplies  in  1979.  Processors  used  about 
1 1  percent  less. 


The  1980  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  varied  among  seasons, 
with  increased  supplies  in  the  winter  quarter  and  smaller  sup- 
plies the  rest  of  the  year.  Fresh  market  vegetable  prices  to 
growers  during  the  winter  quarter  were  sharply  below  those  at 
that  time  in  1979  and  the  lowest  in  several  years.  In  April, 
farm  prices  rose  above  year-earlier  levels  and  remained  there 
through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  amount  of  land  under  contract  for  production  of  seven 
major  processing  vegetables  in  1980  was  estimated  at  1.3 
million  acres,  down  12  percent  from  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Production  under  contract  was  near  9.8  million  tons,  about 
15  percent  less  than  in  1979. 


Nut  Crop 
Declined 


The  total  U.S.  crop  of  edible  tree  nuts  (almonds,  filberts, 
pecans,  and  walnuts)  was  estimated  at  nearly  607,000  short 
tons,  down  4  percent  from  tonnage  the  previous  season.  The 
almond  crop  declined  10  percent  from  the  1979  level,  while 
pecans  slipped  7  percent.  The  filbert  crop  increased  8  percent 
and  the  walnut  crop  6  percent.  With  demand  favorable,  prices 
for  1980  edible  tree  nuts  remained  firm. 
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Fruit  Output 
Was  Ample 


Early  season  estimates  indicated  that  the  1980/81  citrus  crop 
would  be  slightly  above  the  record  of  the  previous  year  at  16.5 
million  short  tons — assuming  there  was  no  serious  frost  dam- 
age. The  orange  harvest  would  have  been  a  record  276  million 
boxes,  up  1  percent  from  that  of  a  year  before.  The  grapefruit 
crop  was  forecast  at  68.9  million  boxes,  down  1  percent. 


Production  of  the  10  major  noncitrus  fruits  was  expected  to 
total  13  million  short  tons,  more  than  2  percent  above 
production  last  year.  The  apple  and  grape  crops  set  records. 
The  pear  crop  was  3  percent  larger  than  it  was  in  1979. 

The  record  orange  crop  and  relatively  high  juice  yield  from 
Florida  resulted  in  a  larger  output  of  most  processed  citrus 
items  in  1980/81,  particularly  frozen  concentrated  orange 
juice.  (A  frost  in  January,  1981  altered  the  outlook.)  The 
pack  of  noncitrus  fruits  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  that  the 
year  before,  increasing  total  supplies. 


Hay  Supplies 
Dropped 


Total  hay  supplies  of  144  million  metric  tons  for  1980/81 
were  well  below  the  record  160  million  tons  in  1979/80.  Sep- 
tember 15  hay  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  19  percent 
above  the  September  prices  the  previous  year.  Alfalfa  hay 
made  up  62  percent  of  total  harvested  hay  in  1980,  with  an 
average  acre  yield  of  2.9  tons  compared  with  the  1979/80 
average  yield  of  3.2  tons,  a  9  percent  drop.  The  acre  yield  for 
all  other  hay  dropped  15  percent. 


Producers  Cut  The  rapid  expansion  in  sunflowerseed  acreage  and  production 

Sunflowerseed  in  the  United  States  over  the  previous  3  years  was  interrupted 

Acreage  in  1980.  Producers  cut  planted  acres  by  nearly  30  percent  and 

drought  cut  yields  by  15  percent.  So,  sunflowerseed  produc- 
tion dropped  nearly  50  percent.  Sunflowerseed  prices  for  the 
producers  dropped  to  below  9  cents  per  pound  in  1979/80 
after  averaging  11  to  12  cents  a  pound  for  much  of  1978/79. 


Beef  Cattle 

Producers 

Disappointed 


The  year  was  disappointing  for  most  cattle  producers.  Despite 
the  smallest  cow  herd  since  1968  and  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  of  decline  in  per  capita  beef  supplies — conditions  which 
should  indicate  profitability — 1980  was  a  year  of  losses  for 
most  producers.  Large  supplies  of  competing  meats  were  ex- 
pected. But  the  rapid  increase  in  production  costs,  the  sharp 
economic  dip  in  the  second  quarter,  and  a  widespread 
drought  were  not  fully  anticipated. 
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On  July  1,  cattle  numbers  had  increased  4  percent  over  those 
in  1979.  Total  cow  numbers  increased  5  percent,  including  6 
percent  more  beef  cows.  The  1980  calf  crop  was  estimated  at 
45.5  million  head,  6  percent  above  the  estimate  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  These  figures  reflected  the  strong  rebuilding  effort 
following  the  21 -million-head  herd  reduction  between  1975 
and  1979. 

Beef  production  in  1980  slightly  exceeded  the  1979  output. 
But  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  December  1  in  the  seven  major 
feeding  States  was  down  4  percent  from  the  same  date  a  year 
earlier,  and  was  the  lowest  for  the  date  since  1974.  Further, 
placements  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in  those  states  in 
November  were  1 1  percent  below  the  number  of  placements 
the  previous  year. 

The  115  million  head  of  beef  cattle  on  January  1,  1981  is  well 
below  the  132-million-head  record. 

Seasonal  increases  in  pork  supplies,  along  with  increased  fed 
cattle  marketings,  forced  fed  cattle  prices  down  in  September 
and  October.  Choice  fed  steer  prices  at  Omaha  declined  from 
the  lower  $70's  in  August  to  the  upper  $60's  in  October. 
Larger  supplies  of  excessively  finished  cattle  coming  to 
market  from  the  Corn  Belt  after  the  fall  harvest  placed  addi- 
tional pressure  on  prices  in  early  November. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  remained  under  the  pressure  of  large  cat- 
tle marketings  directly  off  pasture  because  of  seasonally 
declining  grazing  conditions  and  higher  feeding  costs.  Prices 
for  medium  grade  yearling  feeder  cattle  at  Kansas  City  declined 
from  $80  per  hundred-weight  (cwt)  in  late  August  and  early 
September  to  nearly  $74  in  early  October.  However,  despite 
the  higher  feeding  costs,  prices  rose  again  to  the  upper  $70's 
in  late  October  due  to  improved  moisture  and  grazing  condi- 
tions in  most  areas.  By  early  November,  further  increases  in 
feed  costs,  increasing  interest  rates,  and  limited  winter  graz- 
ing prospects  again  lowered  prices  to  $74. 

Slaughter  cattle  prices  continued  to  be  held  down  because  of 
reduced  credit  for  by-products  at  the  meat  packing  and  proc- 
essing levels.  In  1979,  hide  importers  aggressively  purchased 
hides  to  insure  adequate  supplies  due  to  concern  that  the 
United  States  might  establish  import  quotas. 
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But  when  controls  were  not  established,  the  importers  were 
left  with  large  supplies  of  high-priced  hides  to  work  off, 
which  reduced  the  demand  for  U.S.  hides  in  1980. 


Higher  feed  prices  squeezed  many  hog  producers. 
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Hog  Producers  Hog  producers  suffered  large  losses  or  fared  reasonably  well 

Suffered  in  1980  depending  on  the  time  of  production  and  the  pur- 

Early  in  Year  chases  of  feeds.  Producers  suffered  large  losses  in  the  first 

half  of  the  year  as  hog  prices  declined  to  less  than  $30  in  April 
and  May.  Producers  fared  better  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  especially  if  they  bought  feed  before  corn  prices  increased 
in  the  summer. 

Feed  costs  rose  sharply  during  the  second  half  of  1980  as  it 
became  apparent  that  yields  of  the  major  feed  grains  would 
be  reduced  by  the  summer's  dry,  hot  weather.  Total  cash 
costs  of  production  reached  $43.  Total  production  costs, 
which  include  cash  costs  as  well  as  such  noncash  costs  as  oper- 
ator labor,  management,  and  depreciation,  were  even  higher. 

Commercial  sow  slaughter  in  the  first  half  of  1980  exceeded 
year-earlier  levels  by  30  percent  and  boar  slaughter  was  up  35 
percent.  By  September  1,  the  U.S.  breeding  inventory  was 
estimated  to  be  10  percent  smaller  than  the  inventory  a  year 
earlier  in  the  14  major  hog-producing  States. 

The  inventory  of  hogs  and  pigs  that  day  was  3  percent  smaller 
than  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  decline  in  hog  slaughter  from  the  spring  levels  resulted  in 
sharply  higher  hog  prices.  Barrow  and  gilt  prices  at  7  markets 
averaged  $46  per  hundredweight  in  the  third  quarter,  up  from 
$31  in  the  second  quarter  and  $38  a  year  earlier.  Hog  prices 
averaged  $48  in  October  as  slaughter  remained  below  year 
earlier  levels.  For  the  final  quarter  hog  prices  averaged 
$45-47,  up  from  $36  the  previous  year.  For  all  of  1980,  hog 
prices  averaged  about  $40,  down  from  $42  in  1979  and  $48  in 
1978.  Net  returns  to  hog  producers  averaged  about  $3  below 
cash  production  costs  in  1980. 


1980  Tried 

Broiler 

Producers 


Broiler  producers  endured  trying  times  during  1980.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  year  they  were  caught  in  a  price-cost  squeeze 
as  prices  were  held  down  by  large  supplies  of  poultry  and 
competing  meats.  In  April,  they  were  losing  almost  6  cents 
per  pound.  Responding  to  these  conditions,  producers  planned 
to  reduce  broiler  output  for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  but  hot 
weather  intervened  and  lowered  production.  The  unusually 
hot  summer  caused  a  reduced  rate  of  gain,  loss  of  birds, 
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reduced  hatching  egg  supplies,  and  decreased  hatchability. 
Reduced  output  of  broilers  and  pork  during  the  summer  and 
a  strengthening  in  demand  increased  broiler  prices  and  stim- 
ulated production.  Producers  slaughtered  fewer  hens  and 
probably  set  smaller-than-normal  eggs  to  increase  suppliers. 
With  the  large  first  half-year  production,  the  result  was 
broiler  output  about  2  percent  above  1979,  another  record. 

The  nine-city  weighted  average  wholesale  price  for  broilers 
reached  43  and  41  cents  for  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  1980. 


Profitability 
Continued 
In  Turkeys 


Three  years  of  profitable  turkey  production  led  to  expanded 
turkey  outout  in  1980 — up  6  percent  from  1979.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  cold  storage  stocks  of  frozen  turkeys  were  37 
percent  larger  than  stocks  a  year  earlier.  They  were  53  percent 
greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter,  and  were  43 
percent  above  year-earlier  levels  on  July  1.  The  relatively 
large  cold  storage  stocks  of  turkey,  plentiful  supplies  of  other 
meats,  and  the  weak  economy,  resulted  in  low  producer  prices 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1980.  Profitability  increased  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  Despite  higher  feed  prices,  turkey 
prices  also  increased,  allowing  growers  once  again  to  realize 
positive  returns.  The  wholesale  price  of  young  hen  turkeys  in 
New  York  averaged  78  to  80  cents  a  pound,  up  from  73  cents 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1979. 


Egg  Producers  Egg  producers  were  in  a  cost-price  squeeze  most  of  the  year. 

Squeezed  During  the  first  half,  prices  were  low.  During  the  second  half, 

rising  costs  largely  offset  prices.  The  number  of  egg-type 
chicks  hatched  trailed  1979  through  most  of  the  year.  The 
price  of  grade  A  large  cartoned  eggs  in  New  York  during  the 
fourth  quarter  averaged  71  to  73  cents  a  dozen. 


Milk  Output 
Advanced 


Monthly  milk  production  stayed  well  above  year  earlier  levels 
throughout  1980.  The  increase  was  spurred  by  greater  output 
per  cow  combined  with  larger  cow  numbers.  For  all  of  1980, 
milk  production  totaled  127.7  billion  pounds — up  3  percent 
from  1979. 
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Retail  Prices 


Marketing 

Bill 

Increased 


The  marketing  bill — a  measure  of  the  processing  and  distribu- 
tion costs  for  U.S.  farm  foods  purchased  by  civilian  consumers 
— increased  11  percent  in  1980,  based  on  November  indica- 
tions, compared  with  a  12-percent  gain  in  1979.  Most  of  the 
rise  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  year — particularly  for 
labor,  transportation,  packaging,  and  energy. 


Plentiful  supplies  of  red  meats  (especially  pork),  poultry,  and 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  helped  stabilize  the  farm  value  of 
retail  foods  during  the  first  half.  Farm  value  totaled  $86  billion 
in  1980,  $6  billion  more  than  in  1979,  late  estimates  indicated. 

Processing  and  distribution  cost  increases  accounted  for  most 
of  the  boost  in  consumer  expenditures  in  1980.  Purchases  in 
food  stores  and  eating  places,  plus  the  value  of  food  served  in 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions,  was  near  $268  bil- 
lion, a  $24  billion  gain  over  the  value  of  these  items  in  1979. 
Three- fourths  of  the  rise  was  the  result  of  an  $18  billion 
increase  in  the  marketing  bill,  which  totaled  $182  billion  for 
the  year. 


Food  Prices 
Went  Up 


In  the  third  quarter  of  1980,  retail  food  prices  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  12.9  percent.  This  was  significantly  higher  than 
the  9.7-percent  and  8.8-percent  increases  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond quarters.  It  was  the  largest  quarterly  rise  since  the  first 
three  months  of  1979.  The  rise  for  all  of  1980  was  an  esti- 
mated 8.6  percent  higher  than  the  year  before — the  smallest 
annual  rise  since  1977. 


Third  quarter  increases  were  the  result  of  higher  farm  prices. 
This  was  in  contrast  to  the  first  and  second  quarters  when 
farm  prices  were  declining  or  stable,  and  price  increases  for 
food  were  attributable  to  rising  marketing  costs. 


Increases  in  marketing  costs  moderated  in  the  third  quarter 
while  prices  received  by  farmers  for  farm  foods  increased 
sharply  over  the  second  quarter  low.  Higher  market  prices  for 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  eggs  were  prime  contributors  to  third 
quarter  retail  price  increases.  These  gains  largely  reflected 
planned  decreases  in  production  in  response  to  the  very  low 
farm  prices  earlier  in  the  year,  and  to  some  extent  the  hot, 
dry  summer. 
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Agricultural  Stabilization 

Grain  Reserve  The  farmer-held  Grain  Reserve  Program — created  by  the 

Prices  Reached  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 — takes  grains  off  the  mar- 

Call  Levels  ket  for  up  to  3  years  or  until  market  prices  reach  stated  levels. 

All  grains  in  the  reserve,  except  wheat  and  barley,  were  called 
during  1980,  and  all  grains  reached  release  levels.  Redemp- 
tions from  the  reserve  during  1980  totaled  520  million  bushels 
for  feed  grains  and  wheat.  The  total  remaining  in  the  reserve, 
including  new  entries  as  of  December  31,  was  950  million 
bushels  (709  million  bushels  of  corn,  229  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  1  million  bushels  of  sorghum,  and  1 1  million  bushels 
of  barley). 

Reserve  storage  payments  for  1980  were  set  at  26Vi  cents  per 
bushel  for  wheat,  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley;  20  cents  per 
bushel  for  oats,  and  85  cents  per  hundredweight  for  rice. 

On  January  7,  1980,  increased  loan  rates  were  announced  for 
1979  crop  food  and  feed  grains.  The  farmer-owned  reserve 
was  revised,  increasing  storage  payments  and  the  release  and 
call  levels.  The  settlement  period  after  call  was  also  extended 
from  30  to  90  days. 

On  July  28  crop  loan  rates  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans were  increased.  Reserve  release  and  call  percentage 
levels  were  revised  for  wheat. 


Reserve 
Helped 
Prices 


The  farmer-held  reserve  and  strong  demand  helped  strengthen 
grain  market  prices.  Prices  for  the  1980  corn  crop  averaged 
between  $3.35  and  $3.75  per  bushel,  or  about  75  to  90  cents 
higher  than  prices  in  1979.  Prices  for  the  1980  wheat  crop 
averaged  between  $3.95  and  $4.25  per  bushel,  about  25  cents 
higher  than  those  in  1979. 


CCC  Stocks 
Went  Up 


No  Set-Aside 
Program  Offered 


There  were  about  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  256  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  uncommitted  inventory  by  the  end  of  1980. 

No  set-aside  or  diversion  program  was  offered  for  the  1980 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
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No  Deficiency  No  deficiency  payments  are  expected  to  be  made  this  April 

Payments  Made  for  the  1980  crops  of  corn  and  sorghum.  None  were  made  for 

1980  barley  and  wheat.  Market  prices  for  feed  grains  are  ex- 
pected to  be  above  the  target  levels. 

Target  prices  (per  bushel)  for  1980  were:  corn,  $2.05  to  $2.35; 
sorghum,  $2.45  to  $2.50;  barley,  $2.29  to  $2.55;  and  wheat, 
$3.08  to  $3.63.  Producers  who  planted  within  their  normal 
crop  acreage  (NCA)  were  eligible  for  program  benefits  at 
higher  target  prices.  The  lower  target  prices  applied  to  pro- 
ducers who  exceeded  their  farm  NCA. 


Disaster 

Payments 

Disbursed 


To  alleviate  losses  caused  by  the  extreme  heat  and  drought, 
and  other  disasters,  approximately  $475  million  was  paid  to 
farmers  under  the  Feed  Grain  Disaster  Payment  Program. 
Wheat  disaster  payments  totaled  $225  million. 


Emergency  More  than  $23.3  million  was  provided  under  the  Emergency 

Payments  Helped  Feed  Program  to  help  U.S.  livestock  producers  buy  up  to  1.2 

billion  pounds  of  feed — 22.3  million  bushels  corn  equivalent. 

Storage  Through  October  31,  under  the  Farm  Storage  Facility  Loan 

Capacity  Added  Program,  21,378  loans  totaling  $247.8  million  were  made, 

with  190.5  million  bushels  of  storage  capacity  being  held. 

Loans  for  forage  and  silage  structures  are  recorded  in  tons 
and  not  included  in  the  capacity  total.  As  of  October  3 1 ,  these 
loans  provided  structures  with  a  total  storage  capacity  of  over 
1.9  million  tons.  In  1980,  the  maximum  loan  level  was  in- 
creased from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 


Milk  Support 
Increased 


The  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk  was  increased  to 
$12.07  per  hundredweight  effective  April  1,  and  effective 
October  1,  was  again  increased  to  $12.80,  or  80  percent  of 
parity.  This  is  for  milk  with  a  milkfat  content  of  3.5  percent. 


No  Sugar 
Price  Support 
Considered 


More  than  1.8  million  tons  of  sugar,  with  a  loan  value  of 
$506.3  million,  were  placed  under  CCC's  price-support  loan 
program,  instituted  to  provide  minimum  price  support  cover- 
age for  growers  of  1979  crop  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane.  All 
but  about  $28  million  of  loans  have  been  redeemed  to  date, 
and  no  forfeiture  is  expected  of  any  outstanding  quantity.  Be- 
cause of  high  prices,  no  price-support  program  was  considered 
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FmHA  Share 
Of  Credit 
Rose  in  1980 


necessary  for  the  1980  crops.  Of  the  627,000  tons  of  1977  and 
1978  crop  sugar  received  into  CCC  inventory,  about  609,000 
tons  have  been  sold  and  an  active  sales  program  continues. 

Financing 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration's  (FmHA)  share  of  total 
U.S.  farm  real  estate  credit  rose  during  the  year.  These  are 
estimates  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  debt  outstanding  to  various 
categories  of  lenders  in  July  1980: 


Percentage  Percentage 
Amounts     of  Total       of  Total 


Lenders 

Federal  Land  Banks 
Life  Insurance  Companies 
All  Operating  Banks 
FmHA 

Individuals  and 
All  Others 


(Billions) 

$29,642 
$12,165 
$  8.165 
$  6.566 

$25.31 


(7/1/80) 

36 
15 
11 

8 

31 


(1/1/79) 
34.1 
14.1 
11.8 

5.7 

34.3 


Total  Real  Estate  Debt $82,123,000,000 

FmHa  Granted  FmHA's  authority  to  make  unsubsidized  emergency  disaster 

New  Authority  loans  to  farmers  who  are  able  to  get  credit  from  commercial 

lenders  went  into  effect  on  October  22. 

This  new  authority  means  FmHA  will  serve  creditworthy 
farmers  previously  served  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SB A).  It  is  expected  to  add  an  estimated  $400  million  to 
the  emergency  loan  volume  for  fiscal  1981. 

Until  now  loans  were  made  only  to  borrowers  unable  to  get 
credit  from  private  lenders.  Emergency  loans  for  annual  pro- 
duction expenses  and  major  adjustments  in  farming  opera- 
tions will  continue  to  be  made  only  to  farmers  unable  to  get 
credit  elsewhere. 

The  new  authority: 

•  affects  only  farmers  in  designated  areas  suffering  from  nat- 
ural disasters  on  or  after  July  3,  1980 

•  limits  loans  to  these  farmers  to  $500,000  or  the  actual 
amount  of  loss  per  borrower,  whichever  is  less 
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•  severely  restricts,  but  does  not  eliminate,  SBA  disaster 
loans  to  farmers.  Farmers  able  to  get  credit  elsewhere  will  be 
eligible  for  consideration  for  SBA  loans  for  losses  only  if  they 
have  been  turned  down  for  loans  by  FmHA  because  of  legal 
restrictions.  Loans  to  farmers  for  losses  to  residential  housing 
still  may  be  made  by  either  SBA  or  FmHA. 

•  provides  economic  emergency  (EM)  loans  to  creditworthy 
farmers  at  a  rate  of  interest  reflecting  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government.  The  interest  rate  for  actual  loss  loans  to  farmers 
unable  to  get  credit  elsewhere  will  continue  at  5  percent. 


Economic 

Emergency 

Extended 


The  Economic  Emergency  Loan  Program,  which  was  to  ex- 
pire on  May  15,  1980,  was  extended  to  September  30,  1981. 
The  measure  authorized  an  additional  $2  billion  for  assistance 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  suffer  economic  hardship 
because  of  area  or  national  economic  conditions  beyond  their 
control.  Emergency  economic  loans  totaled  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion in  1980. 


FmHA  Farmer  Programs 
1980 

Number  of 
Loans  or  Grants 

Dollar  Amount 

Farm  Operating  Loans 
Farm  Ownership  Loans 
Recreation  Loans 

32,211 
12,972 

$    874,829,000 
954,052,080 

(Individual) 
Emergency  Loans 
Economic  Emergency 

Loans 
Grazing  Association 

Loans 
Soil  and  Water  Loans 

26 

54,394 

44,887 
3 

2,276,000 
2,266,890,320 

2,185,483,140 

4,245,000 

(Individuals)  . 
Irrigation  and  Drainage 
Loans 

2,602 
6 

54,635,900 
483,800 

Indian  Tribe  Land 

Acquisition  Loans 
Farmer  Program,  Totals 

3 
147,104 

6,380,000 
$6,349,275,240 
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Insurance 

Legislation  USDA  won  approval  to  expand  the  42-year-old  Federal  Crop 

Expanded  Crop  Insurance  Corporation's  (FCIC)  ''all-risk"  crop  protection  to 

Insurance  all  crops,  in  all  counties,  and  to  all  eligible  farmers  ...  as  an 

alternative  to  ad  hoc  programs  of  farm  disaster  relief. 

Five- Year  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  authorization,  USDA  estab- 

Expansion  Plan  lished  a  5-year  program  of  systematic  expansion  for  18  major 

Established  crops.  These  include  the  six  disaster  crops  of  corn,  wheat, 

upland  cotton,  grain  sorghum,  barley  and  rice,  plus  tobacco, 
soybeans,  oats,  peanuts,  sunflowers,  sugar  beets,  dry  beans, 
sugarcane,  flax,  citrus,  raisins  and  rye.  Secondary  importance 
is  being  placed  on  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  forage,  tomatoes, 
grapes,  apples,  peas,  peaches,  forage  seed,  and  almonds 
which  already  are  insured  in  some  areas  by  Federal  Crop 
Insurance.  Additional  expansion  into  all  other  commercially 
grown  crops  is  anticipated  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  In  addi- 
tion to  crop  expansion,  the  Corporation  will  move  into  250 
new  counties  each  year  until  all  major  agricultural  counties 
have  programs  available  by  the  end  of  the  5-year  period. 


Delivery 
Systems 
Planned 


The  new  law  will  enable  FCIC  to  implement  new  delivery  sys- 
tems which  could  expand  participation.  It  provides  for  mar- 
keting the  insurance  to  farmers  through  five  delivery  systems: 
(1)  committees  or  associations  of  producers;  (2)  private  insur- 
ance companies;  (3)  private  insurance  agents  and  brokers;  (4) 
USDA  offices;  and  (5)  reinsurance.  Progress  is  being  made  in 
each  of  these  areas. 


Program 

Details 

Established 


In  addition  to  expansion  and  delivery  changes,  the  new  FCIC 
program  will  offer  farmers  three  levels  of  protection— 50  per- 
cent, 65  percent,  and  75  percent  of  average  crop  yields.  Three 
price  elections  to  value  production  lost  will  be  included.  Top 
election  would  be  90  percent  of  projected  market  price  for  the 
commodity  insured.  Program  participants  automatically  will 
receive  a  30-percent  Federal  subsidy  on  premiums  for  cov- 
erage levels  through  65  percent.  Additional  insurance  may  be 
purchased  up  to  75  percent,  but  participants  must  pay  full 
cost  for  the  additional  coverage.  Permitted  for  the  first  time  is 
an  option  that  provides  for  deletion  of  coverage  and  premium 
credit  for  hail  and  fire  risks,  providing  such  coverage  is  pur- 
chased from  private  sources. 
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FCIC  Paid 

Largest 

Losses 


Due  to  an  extensive  drought  throughout  most  of  the  country, 
the  1980  growing  year  shaped  up  as  the  worst  insured  loss 
year  in  the  history  of  FCIC.  Insured  farmers  received  an  esti- 
mated $317  million  in  loss  payments  in  1980,  more  than  double 
the  previous  record  breaking  loss  of  $154  million  paid  in  1977. 
For  the  1980  crop  year,  there  were  about  329,100  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  endorsements  in  force  on  the  28  crops  cur- 
rently covered  by  the  program.  An  estimated  26.6  million 
acres  of  cropland  were  insured  for  $3  billion  in  "all-risk" 
protection.  Producers  paid  premiums  totaling  $157  million. 


Marketing 

Electronic  A  national  symposium  considered  electronic  marketing  in 

Marketing  agricultural  commodity  markets.  Systems  were  demonstrated 

Symposium  Held  to  a  cross  section  of  the  agricultural  community. 


Computer  Trading 
Of  Livestock 
Started 


Farmers  began  selling  livestock  on  three  experimental  com- 
puter trading  systems  developed  with  USD  A  support.  These 
systems  covered  a  slaughter  hog  market  in  Ohio,  a  feeder  cat- 
tle market  in  Texas  and  a  slaughter  lamb  market  in  Virginia. 
These  systems  can  help  increase  farmers'  access  to  markets 
and  improve  the  pricing  process. 


Distribution 
Facility  Needs 
Analyzed 


The  numbers,  sizes,  and  kinds  of  food  distribution  facilities 
needed  for  a  24-county  area  in  North  Carolina  were  analyzed. 
Projects  to  improve  the  local  marketing  facilities  and 
methods  of  distributing  food  were  completed  or  underway  for 
16  other  cities  and  locations. 


New  Wire 

System 

Installed 


A  1200-word-per-minute  leased  wire  communications  system 
replaced  the  obsolete  100-word-per-minute  system.  The  new 
system,  which  connects  140  market  news  offices  throughout 
the  country,  features  display  terminals  for  report  composition 
and  viewing.  It  expedites  the  transfer  of  market  news  reports. 


Market  News 
Supplied 
To  Homes 


Market  news  reports  were  supplied  to  the  experimental  Green 
Thumb  project  in  Kentucky.  The  system  provides  market  in- 
formation directly  to  farmers  via  video  transmission. 
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Experimental  Input  market  news  pilot  projects  in  New  York  and  South 

News  Projects  Carolina  and  an  experiment  for  reporting  contract  informa- 

Completed  tion  for  canning  vegetables  in  Wisconsin  were  completed.  The 

methodology  and  feasibility  of  reporting  retail  food  prices 
were  assessed,  although  the  project  was  prematurely  termi- 
nated because  of  retailer  resistance. 

Market  News  The  reportable  base  for  wholesale  carcass  beef,  pork  cuts, 

Reports  Added,  and  lamb  carcasses  was  expanded.  Selected  livestock  and 

Modified  meat-reporting  responsibilities  in  Northwest  United  States 

were  consolidated  for  more  efficient  operation. 


Regulatory 

Review 

Initiated 


A  5 -year  program  for  review  for  all  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  (AMS)  regulations,  including  reporting  and  record- 
keeping requirements,  was  initiated.  The  review  commenced 
with  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  for  which  the  first 
group  of  regulations  were  published  for  public  comment.  As 
a  result,  several  of  the  annual  reports  required  from  the  indus- 
try have  been  shortened  to  reduce  industry-reporting  burdens. 


Meat  Pricing  The  final  report  of  the  Meat  Pricing  Consultation  and  Eval- 

Panel  Reported  uation  Group,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  in  August,  recom- 

mended that  the  Department  oppose  legislation  prohibiting 
formula  trading  while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  voluntary 
price  reporting.  Other  recommendations  were  that  USDA 
should  upgrade  and  expand  market  news  and  propose  legisla- 
tion requiring  traders  to  respond  to  market  news  requests  for 
price  information,  and  that  USDA  should  continue  to  aggres- 
sively support  electronic  marketing  and  encourage  participa- 
tion by  industry  in  a  test  project. 

Meat  Packing  A  sequence  of  studies  of  the  structure  and  performance  of 

Industry  Studied  markets  for  fed  cattle  and  beef  was  initiated  by  AMS.  The  ini- 

tial study  on  the  fabrication  of  boxed  beef  in  nearing  comple- 
tion. It  shows  that  46  percent  of  total  fed  beef  is  fabricated 
into  boxed  beef,  and  that  nationally  the  top  four  firms  account 
for  54  percent  of  total  production.  It  also  demonstrates  that 
negotiated  pricing,  as  opposed  to  formula  pricing,  is  much 
more  common  for  boxed  beef  than  for  carcass  beef. 
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Automated  Cotton 
Classing  Service 
Initiated 


The  Department's  first  automated  cotton-classing  station 
opened  at  Lamesa,  Texas.  Research  into  high-volume  instru- 
ment classing  at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  was  expanded.  Instrument- 
classing  systems  were  integrated  into  ongoing  programs  of 
fiber  testing  and  classer  supervision  in  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 


Cooperatives 

Assets  Topped  A  1980  study  showed  that  the  combined  assets  of  5,795  farmer 

$18  Billion  marketing  and  supply  cooperatives  amounted  to  $18.6  billion 

at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1976.  Equity  capital  of  these  cooper- 
atives represented  42  percent,  borrowed  capital  33  percent, 
and  other  liabilities  25  percent  of  total  assets. 


Co-ops  Used 
ID  Bond 
Financing 


A  nationwide  survey  of  farmer  cooperatives  showed  that  both 
large  and  small  cooperatives — locals,  regionals,  and  inter- 
regional— in  24  States  use  industrial  development  (ID)  bonds 
for  long-term  debt  financing.  As  of  June  1979,  52  coopera- 
tives had  130  projects  financed  with  ID  bonds  totaling  $265 
million.  Major  co-op  use  of  these  tax-exempt  bonds  occurred 
after  1975,  when  62  percent  of  all  such  projects  financed  by 
cooperative  industrial  development  bonds  originated. 


Transportation 

Transportation  The  final  report  of  the  rural  transportation  advisory  task 

Conditions  force  contained  recommendations  to  help  agricultural  and 

Reviewed  other  rural  shippers  adjust  to  less  Federal  regulation.  Other 

recommendations  help  transportation  industries  adapt  to  the 
perishability  and  other  unique  or  unusual  attributes  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  task  force  held  12  public  hearings  throughout  the  country, 
and  collected  information  from  Federal  agencies,  agricultural 
shippers  and  receivers,  and  the  transportation  industries. 

Contract  Terms  The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  requires  the  Interstate  Com- 

For  Truckers  merce  Commission  and  the  Department  to  cooperate  in  devel- 

Required  oping  terms  for  a  written  contract  of  haul  for  truckers  and 

shippers  of  exempt  agricultural  commodities,  where  needed. 

These  are  now  being  developed  through  public  meetings  to  be 
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held  early  in  1981 .  The  absence  of  written  contracts  for  produce 
hauls  is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  owner-operator  truckers. 

Shift  to  Rail  Maine  potato  producers  have  problems  getting  trucks  to  haul 

Studied  for  their  product  to  market.  Florida  product  shippers  rely  almost 

Maine,  Florida  entirely  on  trucks.   Prospects  for  petroleum  supplies  and 

prices  created  risks  and  portend  higher  costs  for  both  groups. 
The  Office  of  Transportation  studied  the  feasiblity  of  shifting 
both  flows  from  the  highways  to  railroads,  using  intermodal 
trailer-on-flatcar  service.  While  not  as  economically  attractive 
as  a  comparable  shift  for  produce  from  California,  some 
benefits  were  seen.  Benefits  were  expected  to  increase  as  the 
energy  situation  worsens. 


Distribution 
Alternatives 
Studied 


The  rapidly  declining  availability  of  narrow  door  boxcars, 
traditionally  the  industry  standard  for  shipping  baled  cotton, 
has  created  a  dilemma  for  the  cotton  industry.  In  response  to 
a  request  for  a  joint  study  of  alternatives  available,  USDA 
undertook  a  study  of  shipping  alternatives.  These  alternatives 
include  shipper-owned  fleets  of  railcars  or  trucks,  for-hire 
trucking,  and  highway  trailers  on  flatcars.  Cotton  Incorpo- 
rated of  the  Cotton  Board  is  cooperating  in  the  study. 


Information  and  Education 


Needs  of 
Information 
Users  Studied 


A  nationwide  marketing  study  was  begun  by  the  Science  and 
Education  Administration  (SEA)  to  determine  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  users  of  agricultural  information.  The  goal  is  to 
develop  a  data  base  that  will  help  individuals,  communities, 
and  organizations  improve  problem  solving  and  decision- 
making in  areas  of  concern  that  coincide  with  SEA's  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  missions. 


Reports 
Published 


USDA's  Office  of  Transportation  (OT)  has  begun  publishing 
a  weekly  grain  transportation  situation  report. 


OT  also  released  a  guide  for  estimating  costs  by  independent 
truckers  in  the  hauling  of  produce. 

Readership  of  the  monthly  cost  report  prepared  in  OT,  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  a  weekly  report  of  truck  rates  for 
the  hauling  of  produce,  reached  5,000. 
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Farm  Women's  More  than  50  women  from  28  states  attended  a  farm  women's 

Seminar  Held  seminar  sponsored  by  USDA  in  October.  The  women,  most  of 

whom  are  producers,  were  selected  by  more  than  20  farm  orga- 
nizations to  represent  their  memberships.  The  seminar  con- 
centrated on  legislative  and  regulatory  policies  and  processes. 


People  on  the 
Farm  Booklet 
Published 


"People  on  the  Farm:  Growing  Wheat"  was  published  by  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  (GPA)  in  Decem- 
ber. The  seventh  in  a  series  of  publications  written  about  farm 
families  to  explain  modern  agriculture  to  nonfarmers,  espe- 
cially school  children,  the  illustrated  booklet  portrayed  wheat 
producers  in  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  Oregon. 


Broadcaster 

Services 

Expanded 


Several  telephone  news  conferences  for  farm  broadcasters 
were  held  with  the  Secretary  and  other  officials  of  USDA. 
Regular  news  conferences  also  were  fed  live  by  telephone  to 
broadcasters. 


TV  Show 
Revamped 


The  Department's  weekly  half-hour  television  program, 
A  BETTER  WAY,  was  completely  revamped  into  a  magazine 
format.  A  kids'  feature  was  added.  Each  program  now  con- 
tains six  to  eight  segments  that  are  visually  interesting  as  well 
as  informative. 


Weekly  Book 
Issued 


GPA  began  issuing  a  weekly  book  of  speeches  and  major 
press  releases  to  better  inform  the  public  and  provide  a  suc- 
cinct record  of  important  announcements. 


Hispanic 
News  Services 
Expanded 


Hispanic  news  services  were  expanded  by  GPA.  By  the  end  of 
1980,  regular  news  services  were  being  provided  to  nearly 
1,000  Spanish-language  news  outlets  in  the  United  States. 
Spanish-language  film  reports,  mini-documentaries  and 
public  service  announcements  go  regularly  to  16  television 
stations  and  a  10-station  Spanish  International  Network. 


Black  Radio  A  weekly  radio  program  for  black-oriented  radio  stations  was 

Taping  Started  inaugurated.  The  taped  program  is  sent  to  about  200  radio 

stations. 

Columns  "Food  for  Thought",  a  column  to  help  tell  agriculture's  story 

Went  to  Urban  to  consumers  in  urban  areas,  joined  a  sister  column,  "Agri- 

Audiences  culture  Today,"   in   1980.   The  GPA-written  columns  are 

designed  for  weekly  newspapers  in  urban  and  suburban  areas. 
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Paper  Was 
Popular 


An  issue  briefing  paper  distributed  by  GPA,  "USDA  Small 
Farm  Policy:  Emphasis  on  the  Family,"  was  the  most  popu- 
lar such  paper  issued  to  date,  with  1 ,000  extra  copies  printed 
in  1980. 


Publications 
Reviewed 


All  USDA  periodicals  and  popular  publications  were  reviewed, 
and  those  of  lesser  value  were  eliminated.  Procedures  were 
developed  to  improve  future  publications  and  periodicals. 


Cooperative 

Publishing 

Revitalized 


GPA  revitalized  in  1980  a  cooperative  publishing  program 
with  land-grant  universities  to  produce  publications  to  serve 
both  university  and  USDA  audiences  at  less  cost  in  printing 
and  distribution,  and  with  less  drain  on  the  time  of  personnel. 


Education 

Outreach 

Emphasized 


GPA  also  increased  its  efforts  to  reach  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  An  educational  coordinator  position 
was  established.  A  teacher's  guide  to  accompany  the  People 
on  the  Farm  series  of  booklets  was  developed  and  distributed. 


Consumer 

Groups 

Contacted 


A  GPA  information  specialist  took  USDA  consumer-oriented 
information  materials  to  all  consumer  groups,  and  worked 
with  farm  wives  to  increase  circulation  of  the  farmers'  story 
among  city  audiences. 


Extension  Helped  Extension's    grassroots    contacts    with    consumers    enabled 

Families  Fight  home  economists  to  help  families  deal  with  inflation.  For 

Inflation  example,  over  15,000  Florida  residents  took  a  study-at-home 

series  of  management  lessons;  12,000  people  in  Montana 
enrolled  in  an  estate  planning  course;  and  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  a 
money  management  consultation  center  provided  counseling 
for  families  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Also,  mass  media  were  used 
to  reach  thousands  of  others. 
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Forests  and  Rangelands 


Overview 

In  the  75th  anniversary  year  of  the  Forest  Service: 

A  volcano,  with  devastating  consequences,  erupted  in  a  na- 
tional forest  in  Washington. 

Timber  sold  from  the  national  forests  increased  though  over- 
all national  production  declined. 

Dryness  brought  California's  most  severe  fires  in  history, 
though  fewer  than  the  normal  number  of  fires  were  experi- 
enced in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

The  Forest  Service  outlined  a  range  of  options  open  to  the 
Nation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future  for  renewable  resources. 


U.S.  Geological  Survey  Photo 

Mount  St.  Helens  blew  away  a  cubic  mile  of  rock  on  May  18. 
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U.S.  Geological  Survey  Drawings 

Computer-assisted  drawings  of  Mount  St.  Helens  before  and  after 
May  eruption  show  the  changes  wrought  in  the  mountain's  struc- 
ture. The  mountain  is  viewed  from  the  northeast. 
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Volcanic  Disaster 


Mount  St.  Helens 

Erupted 

In  Washington 


In  March,  Mount  St.  Helens,  a  volcano  on  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
National  Forest  in  Washington,  erupted.  It  had  been  inactive 
since  the  mid- 19th  century. 


In  response  to  the  steam  and  ash  eruptions  from  the  moun- 
tain, the  Forest  Service  declared  35,000  acres  within  the  national 
forest  as  the  Mount  St.  Helens  Geological  Area,  designated  to 
help  protect  the  unique  features  of  the  area  and  to  provide  for 
scientific,  educational,  and  interpretative  activities.  The 
Forest  Service  also  worked  with  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  to  establish  an  emergency  plan  to  use  in  case  of 
further  eruptions. 


More 

Eruptions 

Occurred 


More  eruptions  did  occur.  On  May  18  a  violent  eruption  blew 
away  about  1  cubic  mile  of  rock  to  leave  a  crater  1  mile  wide 
and  2  miles  long.  With  accompanying  gasses,  pumice,  mud- 
slides, and  ash,  the  eruption  devastated  more  than  150  square 
miles,  caused  extensive  flooding,  and  produced  a  cloud  of 
volcanic  ash  which  traveled  across  continents.  Thirty- four 
people  died  in  the  eruption,  and  another  28  are  missing. 


Heavy  ash  fallout  crippled  cities,  ruined  machinery,  and  cov- 
ered forests  and  cropland  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Thousands 
Of  Acres 
Devastated 


Preliminary  estimates  of  resources  lost  include  20,000  acres  of 
national  forest  devastated  and  another  200,000  acres  heavily 
damaged  or  covered  by  4  inches  or  more  of  ash.  An  estimated 
59,520  acres  of  deer  and  elk  habitat  were  severely  damaged  on 
National  Forest  lands  alone,  and  about  2,000  deer,  300  elk,  30 
bear,  and  12  mountain  goats  were  lost  in  the  disaster. 


About  3.2  billion  board  feet  of  timber  were  damaged  on  all 
ownerships  affected  by  the  volcanic  eruption.  Twenty-seven 
developed  recreation  sites  were  destroyed. 

The  cost  of  the  damage  is  estimated  at  $700  million. 
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Mud  flowing  after  the  volcanic  eruption  inundated  land  and  houses. 
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Help  of  Public  Since  May  29,  a  special  team  has  been  working  with  Gifford 

Sought  Pinchot  National  Forest  personnel  to  involve  the  public  in 

assessing  the  damage  caused  by  the  eruption,  to  establish 
short-term  plans  to  rehabilitate  part  of  the  damaged  area,  and 
to  assess  alternatives  for  long-term  management  of  the  area 
surrounding  Mount  St.  Helens.  The  team  has  been  preparing 
a  preliminary  environmental  statement  for  public  review  in 
early  1981. 

Meanwhile,  tentative  plans  have  been  proposed  to  salvage 
between  600  million  and  1  billion  board  feet  of  timber  killed 
or  damaged  by  the  May  18  eruption.  The  Forest  Service  is 
working  with  State  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  plan  man- 
agement of  other  resources  in  the  volcano  area. 


SCS  Helped 
Clean  Up 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  received  supplemental 
appropriations  of  $3  million  for  conservation  operations  and 
$20  million  for  emergency  watershed  protection  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  St.  Helens.  The  funds  were  for  reestablishing  vege- 
tation on  thousands  of  critically  eroding  acres  to  prevent 
flooding  and  for  restoring  stream  channels  and  removing 
logs.  SCS  also  provided  technical  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  deal  with  ash  fallout. 


The  meat  and  poultry  inspection  officials  of  the  Food  Safety 
and  Quality  Service  (FSQS)  began  a  special  residue  monitoring 
program  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  to  determine 
whether  fallout  ash  from  Mount  St.  Helens  was  contaminating 
meat,  poultry,  and  egg  products.  Although  increased  inspec- 
tion efforts  were  required  to  ensure  that  meat  and  poultry 
plants  were  kept  sanitary,  no  significant  contamination  prob- 
lems were  reported. 


Electronic 
Mail  Helped 


Intergovernmental  Affairs  of  GPA  established  a  computer 
link  via  AGENT,  an  electronic  mail  system,  with  the  State  of 
Washington  and  other  affected  States  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  reliable  information  and  speed  available  disaster 
assistance  from  USDA. 
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Production 

Timber  Sold  More  than  12.4  billion  board  feet  of  National  Forest  timber 

To  Meet  Needs  were  sold  during  1980,  compared  with  11.3  billion  board  feet 

Of  Nation  in  1979.  This  timber  helped  meet  the  Nation's  needs  for  about 

38.5  billion  board  feet  of  lumber,  87.6  million  cords  of  pulp- 
wood,  21.9  billion  square  feet  of  plywood  or  particleboard, 
and  3  million  tons  of  hardboard  and  insulation  board. 

The  Nation  used  less  lumber  in  1980  then  in  1979,  as  high 
interest  rates  and  economic  uncertainty  prompted  fewer  hous- 
ing starts.  Total  U.S.  timber  production  in  1980  was  about  10 
percent  less  than  the  1979  totals. 

Land  For  the  third  straight  year,  reforestation  and  timber  stand  im- 

Reforested,  provement  efforts  on  National  Forest  lands  exceeded  400,000 

Timber  Stands  acres  each.  About  434,000  acres  were  reforested  and  457,000 

Improved  acres  received  timber  stand  improvement.  Much  of  this  work 

was  done  by  personnel  from  the  Forest  Service,  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps,  and  other  human  resource  programs, 
who  reforested  33,000  acres  and  improved  timber  stands  on 
43,000  acres.  Overall,  Forest  Service  silvicultural  accomplish- 
ments were  the  second  highest  in  its  history,  exceeded  only  by 
the  1979  accomplishments. 


FIP  Funded 


Cost  shares  for  the  Forestry  Incentives  Program  (FIP)  totaled 
$16,773,000  in  fiscal  1980. 


Observance 

75th  Birthday  In  1980,  the  Forest  Service  was  75  years  old.  As  part  of  its 

Commemorated  anniversary  commemoration  activities,  the  service  invited  the 

public  the  "Plant  a  Birthday  Tree"  to  celebrate  any  special 
events  in  their  lives  such  as  birthdays,  anniversaries,  or  other 
milestones.  The  goal  of  the  campaign  was  to  have  75  million 
more  trees  planted  in  1980  than  were  planted  in  1979. 

Funds  Distribution 


$234  Million 
Distributed 
To  States 


During  1980,  the  Forest  Service  distributed  more  than  $234 
million  to  40  States  and  Puerto  Rico  for  use  on  schools  and 
roads.  These  funds  represented  25  percent  of  the  revenues  col- 
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lected  by  the  Forest  Service  from  the  timber  sales,  grazing, 
recreation,  mineral,  and  land  use  charges  on  the  National 
Forests  within  each  State. 


Fires 


Forest  Fires 

Swept 

California 


Cool,  moist  summer  weather  resulted  in  fewer  than  normal 
fires  throughout  the  United  States.  Regional  exceptions  to 
this,  however,  were  the  South  Central  States,  where  drought 
seriously  increased  the  likelihood  of  fire,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  Santa  Ana  winds  and  dry  fuel  conditions  resulted 
in  the  most  severe  fires  in  California's  history.  More  than 
85,000  acres  burned  in  southern  California  alone.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  5,000  firefighters  brought  in  from  around  the  Na- 
tion, more  than  500  homes  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the 
forest  fires.  Nationwide,  the  Forest  Service  fought  10,000 
fires  that  burned  more  than  175,000  acres.  Only  140  of  these 
fires,  however,  burned  more  than  100  acres.  In  response  to 
serious  fire  problems  in  Canada,  the  Forest  Service  assisted 
the  Canadian  Government  in  infrared  mapping. 


Nontimber  Uses 


Forests 

Provided 

Recreation 


In  1980,  the  National  Forests  provided  233.5  million  visitor 
days  of  recreation  of  all  types.  (A  visitor  day  is  equivalent  to 
12  hours  of  use  by  one  person  or  1  hour  of  use  by  12  persons.) 
This  amounted  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  recreation  use  on  all 
federally  administered  lands. 


During  the  year,  the  Forest  Service  maintained  83,500  devel- 
oped camping  units,  22,300  picnicking  units,  313  swimming 
sites,  984  boating  sites,  and  234  winter  sports  sites. 

The  agency  also  administered  17.7  million  acres  of  wilderness 
in  112  separate  units,  8  national  recreation  areas,  and  all  or 
part  of  16  rivers  within  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Forest  Service  had  estab- 
lished 303  national  recreation  trails,  or  over  60  percent  of  all 
such  trails. 


Grazing 
Provided 


On  the  National  Forests  and  Grasslands,  the  Forest  Service  in 
1980  accommodated  9,762,462  animal-unit  months  of  per- 
mitted grazing.  (An  animal-unit  month  is  grazing  for  1  month 
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by  one  bull,  cow,  or  horse,  or  by  five  sheep  or  goats.)  The  fees 
for  these  grazing  permits  were  adjusted  according  to  a  formula 
which  determines  the  economic  value  of  grazing  on  the  western 
National  Forests. 

During  1980,  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  (YACC), 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  (YCC),  Job  Corps,  and  Senior 
Community  Service  Employment  programs  operated  by  the 
Forest  Service  or  administered  through  the  States,  completed 
26,602  person-years  of  work  valued  at  $280  million.  These 
programs  provided  employment,  skills  training,  education, 
and  work  experience  for  young  and  old  persons,  while  making 
a  substantial  contribution  to  improved  facilities  and  public 
land  management.  About  127,640  people  participated  in  these 
programs  during  1980. 
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Cattle  grazing  in  Apache  National  Forest,  Arizona 
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Forests  and  Rangelands 


Information  and  Education 


Resource 
Situation 
Described 


In  June,  the  Congress  received  "The  1980  Report  to  Congress 
on  the  Nation's  Renewable  Resources,"  prepared  by  the 
Forest  Service.  The  report  summarizes  the  Nation's  renew- 
able resource  situation  and  lays  out  a  Forest  Service  program 
to  help  meet  anticipated  national  needs. 


The  report  showed  that  demands  for  resources  are  likely  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  supplies,  but  that  the  full  potential  of 
the  Nation's  forest  and  rangeland  resources  has  not  yet  been 
developed.  The  report  details  a  range  of  options  for  Forest 
Service  activities. 

The  report  reflects  information  contained  in  two  technical 
documents,  "An  Assessment  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Situation  in  the  United  States,"  and  "A  Recommended 
Renewable  Resources  Program— 1980  Update."  The  infor- 
mation in  these  documents  updates  an  earlier  "Assessment 
and  Program"  released  in  1975. 

Forest  SEA-Extension  prepared  a  5-year  national  plan  for  renewable 

Resources  resources  extension  programs.  The  plan  provides  a  framework 

Plan  Prepared  for  extension  education  programs  aimed  at  improving  the 

management  of  privately  owned  forests  and  rangelands.  Cur- 
rently, 71  percent  of  the  forests  and  64  percent  of  the  range- 
lands  in  the  United  States  are  privately  owned. 
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Overview 


NEPA 

Regulations 
Developed 


Agency  counterpart  regulations  to  implement  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969  were  developed 
in  1980.  USDA  tailored  its  NEPA  implementation  to  the  spe- 
cific needs,  goals,  missions,  and  authorities  of  each  agency. 
In  this  way,  NEPA  implementation  has  been  integrated  early 
into  agency  planning  and  has  not  delayed  departmental  pro- 
grams, while  insuring  that  environmental  concerns  are  con- 
sidered. Other  environmental  activities  within  USDA  included 
the  following. 


Cultural 

Resources 

Considered 


Agencies  prepared  counterpart  regulations  to  implement  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966.  USDA  regula- 
tions were  the  first  in  Government  and  have  served  as  a  model 
for  other  agencies.  The  regulations  provide  the  mechanism 
for  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  and  structures  to  be  identi- 
fied early  in  planning  and  for  impacts  against  them  to  be 
minimized.  The  regulations  establish  as  Departmental  policy 
the  fact  that  the  loss  of  important  cultural  resources  must  be 
avoided  except  in  the  face  of  overriding  national  interest 
where  there  are  no  reasonable  alternatives. 


Regulations  to  implement  the  Archaeological  Resources  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1979  also  were  developed.  This  act  protects 
archaeological  sites  on  Federal  land  from  vandalism,  provides 
permit  authorities  for  scientific  investigation,  provides  civil 
and  criminal  penalties,  and  permits  the  confidentiality  of  site 
location  information,  among  other  concerns. 


Rivers 

Activities 
Improved 


Several  steps  were  taken  to  improve  USDA  participation  in 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  program.  Recent  steps  in- 
clude improved  guidelines  for  studying  rivers  and  protecting 
rivers  that  might  be  impacted  by  agency  activities. 


IPM  Work 

Stressed 


In  integrated  pest  management  (IPM)  research,  USDA  scien- 
tists focused  on  the  development  of  host  plant  resistance,  bio- 
logical controls,  pheromones,  and  other  nonchemical  methods 
of  pest  control,  as  well  as  continuing  research  on  pesticides. 
Extension  efforts  to  train  personnel  and  distribute  informa- 
tion increased.  Economists  probed  the  economic  implications 
of  IPM.  Scientists  and  others  fought  to  keep  foreign  pests  out 
of  the  country  and  to  contain  outbreaks  when  they  did  appear. 
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International 

Activities 

Emphasized 


During  the  year,  USDA  was  involved  in  many  international 
environmental  activities  including: 

•  The  U.S.-Canada  air  agreement  negotiations  that  attempt 
to  arrive  at  mechanisms  to  cooperatively  control  increasingly 
serious  problems  of  air  pollution,  particularly  acid  precip- 
itation 

•  Support  of  the  Toronto  action  seminar  on  acid  precipitation 

•  Agreements  with  Mexico  on  the  problem  of  expanding  de- 
sertification 

•  Membership  in  the  international  consortium  for  plant  pro- 
tection on  integrated  pest  management 

•  Leadership  in  response  to  the  Global  2000  report. 


Visibility 
Safeguarded 


USDA  worked  closely  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  in  1980  to  develop  regulations  for  protection  of 
visibility  over  88  class  I  areas  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
to  meet  national  goals  established  by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Both 
new  and  existing  sources  of  air  pollution  are  being  evaluated. 


Water 

Resources 

Protected 


During  1980,  USDA  was  active  in  efforts  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's water  quality.  Efforts  included  initiatives  to  improve 
planning  and  management  of  Federal  water  resource  projects, 
emphasis  on  water  conservation  as  a  national  goal,  encourage- 
ment of  Federal-State  cooperation  and  strengthening  of  State 
water  programs,  increased  attention  to  environmental  qual- 
ity, and  development  of  consistent  planning  and  evaluation 
procedures  for  water  resource  projects.  Activities  included: 


•  Emergency  watershed  protection  programs  to  help  land- 
owners reduce  erosion  and  sedimentation  after  natural  disasters 

•  Technical  and  financial  help  for  watershed  protection, 
flood  damage  reduction,  water  management,  and  water  qual- 
ity improvement 

•  Clean  water  programs  targeted  at  specific  priority  nonpoint 
pollution  projects,  with  expanding  cost-sharing  for  farmers 
implementing  water  pollution  control  procedures 

•  Twenty-one  interagency  agricultural  conservation  program 
(ACP)  projects  to  treat  critical  water  quality  problems 

•  Model  programs  to  focus  ongoing  USDA  and  EPA  pro- 
grams directly  on  cleaning  up  the  Nation's  water  in  areas 
which  are  a  source  of  nonpoint  pollution 
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•  An  interagency  agreement  to  establish  a  3 -year  pilot  project 
at  North  Carolina  State  University  to  help  monitor  and  analyze 
water  quality  projects 

•  Colorado  Riber  Basin  control  programs  to  address  the 
problem  of  increasing  salinity  of  the  river 

•  Implementation  of  the  safe  drinking  water  and  clean  air 
laws  designed  to  help  development  of  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems 

•  Improving  water  disposal  systems  in  rural  communities 
through  loans,  grants,  and  development  guidance 

Office  of  Environmental  Quality 

Environmental  The  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  (OEQ)  provided  a  focal 

Activities  point  for  environmental  concerns  within  USD  A.  Its  activities 

Coordinated  included: 

•  Implementing  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

•  Monitoring  land  use,  especially  for  the  protection  of 
important  agricultural  land,  forest  land,  and  rangelands 

•  Implementing  executive  orders  on  floodplains  and  wetlands 

•  Directing  the  staff  that  prepared  a  study  of  national  agri- 
cultural lands 

•  Involving  itself  in  air  and  water  pollution  and  solid  waste 
concerns 

•  Coordinating  USDA  activities  regarding  integrated  pest 
management  and  use  of  pesticides 

•  Coordinating  USDA  policies  under  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act,  including  representing  the  Department  on  the 
national  response  team  for  hazardous  spills 

•  Coordinating  activities  under  the  Threatened  and  Endan- 
gered Species  Act 

•  Directing,  implementing,  and  monitoring  USDA  response 
to  the  Presidential  environmental  directives 

Its  information  activities  included  the  preparation  of  the 
report,  "Agriculture  and  the  Environment,"  the  USDA  salute 
to  the  tenth  anniversary  of  NEPA;  an  Earth  Day  celebration; 
numerous  presentations  to  conferences;  and  direct  contacts 
with  environmentalists,  industry  representatives,  farmers, 
consumers,  and  other  members  of  the  public. 
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OEQ  worked  closely  with  other  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  environmental  matters,  such  as  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA),  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ),  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

Conservation 

Experimental  The  1980  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  included  $50  million 

Water  Projects  in  the  budget  for  an  experimental  rural  clean  water  program. 

Started  These  funds  were  allotted  to  13  projects  selected  from  the  64 

applications  submitted  by  Governors  of  31  States.  The  13 
projects  were  initiated  in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

Congress  directed  that  this  program  be  targeted  in  areas  with 
identified  and  significant  agricultural  nonpoint  source  water 
pollution  problems.  The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  (ASCS)  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  program.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  is  charged 
with  coordinating  technical  assistance.  ASCS  and  its  State 
and  local  committees  worked  with  EPA,  SCS,  FS,  FmHA, 
ESS,  soil  conservation  districts,  and  State  soil  and  water  con- 
servation or  water  quality  agencies  to  get  the  13  projects 
underway  in  1980. 


Salinity 
Projects 
Funded 


Two  major  salinity  projects  were  funded:  (1)  Irrigation  of 
some  60,000  acres  in  Mesa  County,  Colo.,  has  led  to  a  major 
salinity  problem.  Salt  delivered  from  irrigated  cropland  and 
upland  has  been  estimated  at  380,000  tons  annually.  An  allo- 
cation of  $3,400,000  was  made  available  in  1979  and  1980 
from  the  national  reserve  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  (ACP)  for  implementation  of  practices  such  as  ditch 
lining,  use  of  gated  pipe,  metering  water,  and  other  irrigation 
and  land  practices.  The  aim  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  salt 
delivery  by  130,000  tons  annually  in  this  10-year  project.  (2) 
the  Utah-Unitah  Basin  Salinity  Control  Project  (Wasatch, 
Unitah,  and  Duchesne  Counties)  has  an  area  of  2,911,000 
acres,  including  1,470,000  acres  of  private  lands.  The  remain- 
ing acres  comprise  Federal,  State,  and  Indian  lands.  Some 
205,000  acres  are  irrigated.  Estimated  cost  of  the  plan  in  $40 
million  for  irrigation  reorganization  and  land  treatment  prac- 
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Water  Bank 
Agreements 
Signed 


tices.  ASCS  will  share  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  practices. 
ASCS  allocated  $2  million  in  ACP  reserve  funds  to  begin  this 
project  in  fiscal  1980. 

From  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1972  through  November, 
1980,  ASCS  made  5,914  agreements  (involving  652,764  acres) 
under  the  Water  Bank  Program  (WBP). 


Under  the  WBP,  persons  in  selected  areas  having  eligible  wet- 
lands in  important  migratory  waterfowl  nesting  and  breeding 
areas  can  enter  into  10-year  agreements  to  protect  wetlands, 
conserve  water,  preserve  and  improve  migratory  waterfowl 
habitat  and  other  wildlife  resources,  and  secure  other  envi- 
ronmental benefits. 


ACP 

Evaluation 
Started 


An  evaluation  study  was  undertaken  by  ASCS  to  improve  the 
performance  of  the  ACP.  It  deals  primarily  with  opportuni- 
ties to  reduce  the  cost  of  conserving  soil  and  water.  The 
evaluation  at  this  time  does  not  address  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram on  other  natural  resource  problems,  such  as  yields,  wind 
erosion,  water  quality,  and  wildlife  habitat. 


ACP  Continued  Direction  of  the  ACP  away  from  the  inclusion  of  primarily 

Anti-Pollution  production-oriented  practices  was  continued  in  1980.  While 

Thrust  an  increase  in  production  might  result  from  approved  prac- 

tices, the  main  thrust  is  toward  controlling  pollution  or  realiz- 
ing soil  and  water  conservation  benefits.  Also  continued  was 
the  emphasis  on  the  incentive  nature  of  ACP,  that  is,  by  pro- 
viding cost-sharing  only  to  those  who  would  not  ordinarily 
carry  out  approved  ACP  practices. 


Cost-Sharing 
Approved 


The  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980  authorized  cost-sharing 
under  the  ACP  to  encourage  conservation  measures,  such  as 
farmstead  shelterbelts,  minimum  tillage,  and  other  energy- 
saving  practices. 


Resources 
Inventory 
Started 


The  1982  National  Resources  Inventory  (NRI),  started  by 
SCS  in  1980,  is  the  most  comprehensive  SCS  inventory  ever 
undertaken.  SCS  field  personnel  are  collecting  data  on  wind- 
breaks, critically  eroding  areas,  irrigation,  cropping  history, 
land  cover,  wetlands,  riparian  vegetation,  wildlife  habitat, 
soils,  and  supplementary  vegetation  data  on  pastureland, 
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rangeland,  and  forest  land.  The  information  will  be  used  in 
setting  up  the  1985  appraisal  and  program  called  for  in  the 
Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  (RCA). 


Mined 

Land 

Reclaimed 


SCS  signed  74  contracts  with  landowners  under  the  Rural 
Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP)  to  reclaim  abandoned 
coal-mined  land  in  rural  areas.  Reclamation  is  complete  or 
under  way  on  57  contracts,  and  some  840  acres  have  been 
reclaimed.  More  than  80  health  and  safety  hazards  were  elimi- 
nated; water  or  visual  quality  was  improved  on  462  acres;  and 
wildlife  habitat  was  provided  on  more  than  160  acres.  Since 
the  program  began  in  1979,  SCS  has  entered  into  137  con- 
tracts to  reclaim  almost  2,900  acres. 


Conservation 

Incentives 

Studied 


SCS  served  as  a  leader  for  a  conservation  incentives  study  car- 
ried out  in  consultation  with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  aim  was  to  identify  conflicts  between  Depart- 
ment programs  directed  toward  income  production  and  those 
promoting  conservation  of  natural  resources.  A  report  was  to 
be  provided  to  the  President  in  January  1981. 


Acid  Rain, 
Snow  Study 
Started 


A  long-term  effort  began  to  measure  the  amount  of  acid  rain 
and  snow  as  coal  use  increases  nationally.  The  SCS  National 
Soil  Survey  Laboratory  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  is  analyzing 
samples  for  acidity  and  heavy  metals.  A  private  laboratory 
will  determine  levels  of  PCB's  in  the  samples. 


Conservation 

Tillage 

Increased 


U.S.  farmers  continued  to  increase  their  use  of  conservation 
tillage  during  1980.  An  estimated  58  million  acres  of  cropland 
benefited  from  the  various  forms  of  conservation  tillage, 
compared  with  about  4  million  acres  16  years  ago. 


Wind  Erosion 
Increased 


Wind  damaged  more  than  5.1  million  acres  in  the  Great  Plains 
from  November  1979  through  May  1980,  up  80  percent  from 
the  2.8  million  wind-damaged  acres  reported  the  previous  year. 
Contributing  factors  were  excessive  tillage,  inadequate  protec- 
tive residue,  and  large  areas  left  unseeded  because  of  drought. 


Great  Plains 

Program 

Extended 


The  Congress  extended  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram (GPCP)  to  September  30,  1991.  Legislation  also  autho- 
rized wider  coverage  within  the  10-State  area.  The  chief  of 
SCS  designated  49  new  counties  for  assistance,  raising  to  518 
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the  total  number  of  counties  eligible  under  GPCP.  In  1980, 
an  estimated  893  long-term  contracts  were  signed  with  Great 
Plains  farmers  and  ranchers,  obligating  approximately  $18.7 
million  for  technical  and  cost-sharing  assistance  to  cope  with 
recurring  drought  and  wind  erosion. 


New  RC&D 

Areas 

Authorized 


Six  new  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  (RC&D) 
areas  were  authorized  to  receive  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment, raising  the  total  to  190  (which  include  over  809  million 
acres  in  1,286  counties).  The  new  areas  cover  almost  31  mil- 
lion acres  in  44  counties  of  7  States. 


Flood  Damage  To  repair  damages  caused  by  floods  and  natural  disasters,  SCS 

Repaired  obligated  $14.3  million  under  the  Emergency  Watershed  Pro- 

tection Program  during  1980.  Final  regulations  for  the  pro- 
gram were  drafted  to  incorporate  responses  from  the  public. 


Water  Supply 

Forecasts 

Improved 


SCS  accurately  forecasted  adequate  summer  water  supplies 
for  much  of  the  West,  based  on  surveys  of  mountain  snowpack 
and  the  information  obtained  from  monitoring  snowmelt 
from  February  through  May.  Automatic  equipment  for  the 
snow  telemetry  (SNOTEL)  system  has  been  installed  at  most 
of  the  remote  sites  in  1 1  Western  States  and  at  about  half  of 
the  sites  in  Alaska.  Equipment  destroyed  by  eruptions  at  one 
remote  site  on  Mount  St.  Helens  was  replaced,  and  more 
equipment  was  installed. 


Snow  Survey 
Studied 


SCS  completed  a  study  of  alternative  funding  and  manage- 
ment of  the  snow  survey  program.  In  public  meetings  held  in 
each  of  the  11  Western  States  involved,  citizens  overwhelm- 
ingly favored  continued  Federal  management  of  the  program. 


Watershed 

Work 

Progressed 


Eleven  watershed  planning  starts  were  authorized  under  the 
Small  Watershed  Program.  Construction  was  completed  on  11 
projects,  and  $108  million  in  construction  funds  were  obligated. 


Aquaculture 

Team 

Established 


A  three-member  national  aquaculture  activity  team  (NAAT) 
was  established  at  Auburn  University  in  Alabama.  NAAT  will 
coordinate  SCS  aquaculture  activities  and  develop  policy, 
conservation-practice  technical  standards,  and  training  pro- 
grams in  this  field.  SCS  also  began  funding  pilot  activities. 
Demand  for  information  on  catfish  culture  rose  from  1  to  2 
requests  a  month  to  25  to  30  a  month  in  a  single  State,  Arizona. 
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Lake  Tahoe 

Resources 

Protected 


The  Department  took  the  lead  in  protecting  the  natural, 
scenic,  recreational,  and  ecological  resources  in  the  Lake 
Tahoe  area.  To  decrease  the  threat  of  accelerated  environ- 
mental degradation  due  to  overdevelopment,  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice acquired  land  which  was  the  site  of  a  proposed  hotel/ 
casino  complex. 


An  executive  order  established  the  interagency  "Tahoe  Fed- 
eral Coordinating  Council"  to  see  that  Federal  programs  do 
not  contribute  to  environmental  degradation  in  the  Lake 
Tahoe  basin. 


Fuelwood 

Projects 

Continued 


The  fuelwood  project,  an  energy  conservation  pilot  program 
initiated  in  1979,  was  continued  in  six  States:  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  six  projects  were  funded  with  $1.2  million  from  the 
ACP  national  reserve.  The  project  has  proved  to  be  extremely 
cost-effective.  Administered  by  ASCS  with  technical  assistance 
from  the  Forest  Service,  its  purpose  is  to  improve  and  protect 
forest  stands  and  at  the  same  time  provide  fuelwood. 


ECP  Helped 
Thousands 


The  emergency  conservation  program  (ECP)  provided 
$21,151,709  in  cost-share  assistance  to  14,431  farms,  repre- 
senting approximately  1,883,250  acres. 


Planning 
Aided 


Greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  protection  of  flood  plains. 
Some  36  States  were  aided  in  developing  flood-plain  manage- 
ment plans. 


Soil  Surveys 
Set  Record 


SCS  published  a  record  135  soil  surveys  and  sent  82  additional 
survey  manuscripts  to  the  printer.  More  than  59  million  acres 
in  the  Nation  were  mapped  under  the  national  cooperative 
soil  survey. 


River  Basins 
Studied 


The  Department  participated  in  60  river  basin  studies  in  40 
States,  aiding  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing  State 
water  plans  and  other  water  resource  plans. 
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RCA 


Public 

Attitudes 

Surveyed 


Under  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act  of 
1977  (RCA),  USDA's  RCA  coordinating  committee  released 
results  of  a  nationwide  survey  of  public  attitudes  on  soil  and 
water  conservation  issues. 


The  survey  showed  8  out  of  10  Americans  believe  conserva- 
tion is  important  for  the  Nation. 

The  committee  also  published  a  comprehensive  summary  and 
analysis  of  the  more  than  60,000  responses  received  from  the 
public  on  the  appraisal  and  program  alternatives.  Based  on 
objective  levels  set  by  the  committee  for  seven  resource  areas, 
work  progressed  during  1980  on  specific  conservation  alterna- 
tives. The  proposed  program  containing  these  alternatives  is 
scheduled  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
early  in  1981. 


Zebu-type  cattle  were  imported  into  the  U.S.  for  the  first  time. 
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Screwworm 
Eradication 
Progressed 


With  only  two  screwworm  cases  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
northern  tier  of  Mexican  States  virtually  free  of  this  pest,  the 
screwworm  eradication  program  enjoyed  its  best  year  ever. 
Progress  enables  program  officials  to  devote  more  sterile  flies 
and  attention  to  pushing  screwworms  further  south  in  Mex- 
ico, particularly  in  the  critical  area  in  northern  Mexico. 


Cattle 

Arrived  from 
Brazil 


Cattle  from  the  first  direct  shipment  from  a  foot-and-mouth 
disease  country  in  50  years  were  released  from  a  5-month 
quarantine  in  the  new  Harry  S.  Truman  Animal  Import  Center 
near  Key  West,  Fla.,  in  July.  The  Zebu-type  cattle  from 
Brazil  will  infuse  valuable  germ  plasm  into  the  bloodlines  of 
U.S.  beef  cattle. 


Newcastle 
Outbreak 
Stopped 


The  most  widespread  outbreak  of  exotic  Newcastle  disease  in 
pet  birds  was  successfully  eradicated  without  spread  into  the 
$9  billion  U.S.  poultry  industry.  Exposed  birds  were  traced  to 
45  States.  Infection  was  found  on  63  premises  in  23  States.  It 
took  the  destruction  of  over  30,000  birds  on  almost  600 
premises  to  eradicate  the  disease.  Total  cost  of  the  program 
was  approximately  $3  million. 


Brucellosis 

Eradication 

Progressed 


Eradication  of  cattle  brucellosis  received  renewed  emphasis 
from  program  adjustments  made  in  response  to  a  brucellosis 
technical  commission's  findings.  Two  notable  changes  were  a 
revised  indemnity  rate  keyed  to  average  costs  of  replacement 
animals  and  the  implementation  of  reduced-dosage  Strain  19 
vaccine.  About  $73.6  million  of  federal  funds  were  spent  on 
brucellosis  eradication  last  year.  States  usually  spend  a  near 
equal  amount. 


Biological 

Program 

Begun 


The  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS) 
completed  its  first  year  of  biological  control  operations  on 
two  new  pests  as  a  nonchemical  approach  to  pest  control. 
Surveys  were  completed  on  13  States  for  alfalfa  weevil.  Sur- 
veys and  parasite  releases  were  conducted  in  four  States  for 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle.  Parasite  production  and  distribution 
will  be  improved  during  1981,  and  the  survey  will  be  expanded 
to  21  States  for  alfalfa  weevil. 
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Boll  Weevil 
Field  Test 
Completed 


The  third  and  final  year  of  the  boll  weevil  eradication  trial  in 
northeast  North  Carolina  and  southern  Virginia  ended  on 
December  31.  Not  only  has  the  boll  weevil  been  eradicated 
from  26,000  acres  of  cotton,  but  chemical  treatments  have  been 
reduced  from  an  average  of  eight  per  season  to  less  than  four. 


This  was  achieved  through  a  good  scouting  program  and 
making  the  best  use  of  naturally  occurring  beneficial  insects. 

Cotton  acreage  was  declining  before  the  program  started,  but 
acreage  increased  from  15,000  acres  in  the  first  year  of  the 
program  to  32,000  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Land  Use 


Farmland 
Study  Neared 
Completion 


The  National  Agricultural  Lands  Study  (NALS)  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  television  networks  and  other  na- 
tional and  local  communications  media  in  1980.  Working 
under  an  interagency  group  cochaired  by  USD  A  and  the  CEQ, 
the  NALS  staff  was  winding  up  its  18-month  investigation  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  had  probed  the  extent,  causes,  and  im- 
pact of  agricultural  land  losses  and  was  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent early  in  1981. 


Land  Use 

Policy 

Discussed 


Various  USDA  agencies  participated  in  five  regional  work- 
shops on  small  farms,  rural  development,  and  land  use  be- 
tween January  and  April. 


The  workshops  discussed  policies  and  programs,  defined  and 
discussed  field  staff  views  of  the  policies  and  USDA's  imple- 
mentation of  them,  and  established  procedures  to  implement 
the  policies  at  the  State  level. 

More  Analyses  In  August,  CEQ  alerted  agencies  to  the  need  for  more  detailed 

Requested  analyses  of  impact  on  prime  or  unique  agricultural  lands  in 

implementing  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA). 
Many  Federal  agencies'  actions,  though  unintentional,  con- 
tribute to  the  loss  of  productive  agricultural  lands. 

USDA  and  other  Federal  agencies  reported  on  policies  and 
directives  in  effect  for  the  mitigation  of  adverse  effects  on 
prime  and  unique  agricultural  lands. 
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Coastal 

Resources 

Spotlighted 


1980  was  designated  "The  Year  of  the  Coast"  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  coastal  zone  resources.  USDA  par- 
ticipated in  several  activities.  In  continued  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Management  (OCZM) 
and  State  agencies. 


Energy 


Synthetic  Fuel 

Projects 

Aided 


The  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980,  which  became  law  in 
August,  provided  $525  million  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  financial  assistance  to  alcohol  fuels  and  biomass  energy 
projects.  A  third  of  these  funds  were  earmarked  for  small  pro- 
ducers of  fuel  alcohol  (1,000,000  gallons  a  year  or  less);  two- 
thirds  were  earmarked  for  commercial-scale  producers.  Admin- 
istered through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA), 
the  assistance  includes  loans,  loan  guarantees,  price  guaran- 
tees, and  purchase  agreements. 


In  1980,  FmHA  provided  more  than  $341  million  in  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  for  plants  that  would  produce  more  than  246 
million  gallons  of  ethanol  per  year.  This  quantity,  with  loans 
obligated  earlier  under  the  Business  and  Industrial  Loan  pro- 
gram, is  more  than  half  the  national  production  goal  of  500 
million  gallons  of  alcohol  and  methane  by  the  end  of  1981. 

Late  in  the  year,  Congress  approved  a  change  in  the  law,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  FmHA  to  guarantee  loans  for  synthetic  fuel 
plants  totaling  three  times  the  amount  in  reserve  for  these  loans. 


Funding 
For  Plants 
Approved 


In  October,  $10  million  in  loans  were  approved  to  finance  fea- 
sibility studies  and  construction  of  36  small-scale  hydroelec- 
tric generating  plants  in  15  States  and  two  electric  generating 
facilities  using  wood  chips  and  peat  for  fuel.  The  financing 
was  arranged  through  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion (REA)  and  FmHA.  It  will  make  possible  the  production 
of  700  megawatts  of  electricity. 
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RE  A  will  provide  $4.4  million  for  31  of  the  hydro  projects  in 
12  States,  and  for  the  two  projects  studying  the  feasiblity  of 
using  waste  wood  chips  and  peat  for  boiler  fuel. 


Loans  Made 
Available  for 
Weatherizing 


A  new  loan  program  for  weatherizing  rural  homes  became 
available  in  July  through  participating  rural  electic  coopera- 
tives. It  is  offered  to  homeowners  and  renters  who  buy  power 
from  the  cooperatives.  Loans  range  from  $1000  to  $3000  per 
borrower  depending  upon  the  kind  of  dwelling.  Applications 
for  loans  up  to  $5000  are  also  considered.  Interest  rates,  set 
by  each  cooperative,  range  between  0  and  5  percent.  The 
cooperatives  can  use  delayed  payments  on  the  principal  owed 
to  REA  to  finance  the  loans.  To  date,  more  than  125  systems, 
involving  over  $4.8  million,  have  exercised  this  option. 


Solar 

Standards 

Issued 


Solar  design  standards  have  been  issued.  FmHA  now  gives 
appraisal  credit  to  builders  who  install  solar  or  other  energy- 
conserving  features.  Builders  using  FmHA  financing  must 
consider  energy  conservation  when  selecting  housing  sites. 


Loans  financed  studies  of  small-scale  hydroelectric  generating  plants. 
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Before  any  rent  increases  for  FmHA-financed  apartments  are 
approved,  managers  have  to  make  an  energy  audit  and  may 
be  required  to  install  energy-saving  features.  Additional 
FmHA  assistance  may  be  available  for  such  improvements. 


'Barn 
Raising' 
Won  Grant 


Oklahoma  Electric  Cooperative  of  Norman,  Oklahoma,  an 
REA-financed  rural  electric  system,  received  a  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  for  an  innovative  energy  con- 
servation project. 


The  cooperative's  "Community  Barn  Raising" — a  name  de- 
rived from  early  pioneering  days  when  neighbors  joined 
together  to  help  others  construct  homes  and  farm  buildings — 
is  a  two-day  program. 

The  first  day,  instruction  is  provided  on  building  a  low-cost 
solar  water  heater  unit  from  readily  available  materials.  The 
second  day  the  participants  actually  install  the  unit  in  the 
home  of  one  of  the  cooperative's  low-income  families. 

The  DOE  grant  pays  for  the  materials.  The  labor  is  supplied  by 
friends  and  neighbors  who  are  learning  while  helping  others. 


Oklahoma  neighbors  built  solar  water  heaters  in  project  recalling 
community  barn  raising. 
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Energy 

Activities 

Coordinated 


To  carry  out  its  increased  responsibilities  and  activities  in 
energy,  the  Forest  Service  formed  a  new  organization  to  coor- 
dinate its  development  of  woody  biomass  for  energy.  This  new 
organization  included  a  national  energy  biomass  coordinator, 
with  assistants  in  each  of  the  major  areas  of  Forest  Service 
activity.  There  is  now  nationwide  coordination  of  the  Forest 
Service's  major  wood  utilization  and  energy  application  pro- 
gram, involving  energy  research  and  application  efforts. 


Extension 
Developed 
Programs 


Cooperative  Extension  Services  shifted  their  resources, 
secured  funds  from  DOE,  and  requested  additional  funds 
from  State  legislatures  to  increase  energy  programs. 


Projects  assisted  the  agricultural  sector,  families,  and  commu- 
nities in  reducing  energy  consumption;  in  shifting  to  renew- 
able energy  sources;  and  in  developing  on-farm  production  of 
energy.  Demonstrations  of  solar  heating  of  livestock  struc- 
tures on  90  farms  in  nine  States  were  conducted. 

Information  and  Education 


Farmland 

Maps 

Published 


SCS  published  more  than  300  county  maps  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  prime  and  unique  farmland,  and  arranged  to  make 
copies  available  upon  request  to  more  than  1,400  Federal 
depository  libraries. 


Off-Road 

Vehicles 

Discussed 


Off-road  vehicles  (ORV's)  include  motorcycles,  minibikes, 
trail  bikes,  snowmobiles,  dune  buggies,  and  all-terrain  vehi- 
cles. Their  popularity  continues  to  increase. 


An  ORV  symposium,  cosponsored  by  USDA  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor  in  March.  It  brought 
together  managers,  users,  and  nonusers  in  a  cooperative  effort 
to  improve  ORV  management.  The  proceedings  of  the  sym- 
posium will  be  published  later. 
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Overview 


U.S.  Exports 

Smashed 

Records 


At  $40.5  billion,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  reached  record 
heights  in  1980,  up  $8.5  billion,  or  27  percent,  from  the  total 
value  the  previous  year.  With  U.S.  agricultural  imports  at 
$17.3  billion,  the  agricultural  trade  balance  for  1980  also 
reached  a  record  $23.2  billion. 


The  nonagricultural  trade  deficit  for  the  same  period  was  an 
estimated  $53  billion. 

World  Demand  Over  the  past  two  decades,  grain  production  outside  the 

Outpaced  United  States  increased  an  average  of  21  million  tons  per 

Production  year.  But  consumption  during  that  period  annually  rose  25 

million  tons.  With  this  foreign  production/consumption  gap 

growing  at  a  pace  of  4  million  tons  per  year,  the  U.S.  role  in 

global  agriculture  seems  assured. 

Food  problems  remain  particularly  severe  in  certain  areas  of 
the  world.  In  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  per  capita  food  production 
actually  has  declined  in  the  past  two  decades.  The  region  is 
the  most  serious  food-deficit  area  on  the  globe.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  consecutive  disappointing  grain  harvests  and  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  imports  following  the  U.S.  sales  suspension 
halted  that  nation's  plans  to  expand  its  livestock  industry.  In 
Poland,  severe  flooding  cut  potato  and  sugarbeet  production 
radically  and  prevented  any  significant  recovery  from  last 
year's  poor  grain  harvest.  The  need  for  greater  imports  will 
worsen  Poland's  already  dire  financial  position. 

Some  important  shifts  in  U.S.  agricultural  export  patterns 
were  observed  in  1980.  Although  the  suspension  of  sales  to 
the  USSR  limited  U.S.  shipments,  major  gains  were  made  in 
other  markets,  notably  China  and  Mexico.  U.S.  exporters 
also  significantly  increased  sales  to  some  of  their  traditionally 
major  markets — Western  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  expansion  in  the  Chinese  and  Mexican  markets  in  1980  is 
particularly  worth  noting.  Both  have  the  potential  for  consid- 
erable further  trade  growth — China  because  it  contains  one- 
fifth  of  the  world's  population,  and  Mexico  because  of  its 
expanding  oil  wealth.  Both  countries  appear  to  be  committed 
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to  improving  the  diets  of  their  people  and  are  looking  to  im- 
ports to  assist  them  in  this  goal. 

U.S.  grain  exports  rose  to  a  record  high  of  more  than  71  mil- 
lion metric  tons  and  soybean  exports  reached  new  heights  at 
nearly  24  million  tons  in  fiscal  1980.  These  top  sellers  in  the 
world  market  helped  push  the  total  volume  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  to  about  164  million  tons.  Achievement  of  the 
record  is  in  both  volume  and  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports over  the  past  10  to  12  years  has  been  stimulated  by 
increased  world  demand,  international  monetary  changes, 
and  trade-oriented  public  policies. 

Production 


World  Grain 
Production 
Held  Steady 


World  grain  production  (wheat,  coarse  grains,  and  milled 
rice)  is  estimated  in  the  1980/81  crop  year  at  1.4  billion  tons, 
virtually  unchanged  from  the  1979/80  harvest,  but  4  percent 
below  the  record  1978/79  crop. 


World  wheat  harvest  increased  but  coarse  grain  harvest  decreased. 
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The  world  wheat  crop  is  up  2  percent  over  the  previous  year's 
level,  mainly  because  of  record  or  near-record  harvests  in 
Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 
World  coarse  grain  production  is  down  3  percent,  principally 
reflecting  the  drought-affected  U.S.  crop,  which  was  nearly 
20  percent  below  last  year's  crop  and  the  smallest  harvest 
since  1975.  The  global  picture  also  reflects  a  serious  produc- 
tion shortfall  in  the  USSR  for  the  second  consecutive  year,  as 
well  as  poor  wheat  and  coarse  grain  crops  in  China,  India, 
and  Australia.  Grain  harvests  were  larger  in  Canada,  Europe, 
and  India. 


Grain 
Utilization 
To  Exceed 
Production 


World  grain  utilization  will  be  up  only  slightly  in  1980/81  due 
to  smaller  supplies,  sharply  higher  grain  prices,  and  a  slow- 
down in  world  livestock  and  poultry  expansion.  World  grain 
stocks  are  expected  to  be  reduced  by  about  40  million  tons. 
Since  this  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  that  world  consumption 
will  exceed  production,  world  stocks  will  fall  to  levels  nearly 
comparable  with  those  of  the  early  to  middle  1970's.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  sharp  decline  in  U.S.  coarse  grain  stocks,  stocks  are 
expected  to  fall  to  nearly  minimum  levels  in  the  major  export- 
ing countries  of  Australia  and  Canada. 


World  Sugar 
Prices  Rose 
Sharply 


In  1980  world  (raw)  sugar  prices  rose  from  15  cents  per  pound 
at  the  beginning  of  January  to  more  than  40  cents  in  Novem- 
ber. World  production  was  down  about  7  percent  during  the 
year,  while  U.S.  production  was  down  about  3  percent,  largely 
because  of  the  closing  of  beet  mills  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
U.S.  imports  declined  to  an  estimated  4.5  million  metric  tons 
from  5.0  million  in  1979,  but  the  value  was  up  considerably 
because  of  higher  unit  prices.  At  the  same  time,  exports  of 
sugar  were  up  substantially  to  an  estimated  500,000  tons, 
compared  with  25,000  in  1979. 


World  Oilseed  World  production  of  oilseeds  in  the  1980/81  crop  year  is  ex- 

Production  pected  to  total  around  161  million  metric  tons,  down  about  8 

Decreased  percent  from  the  1979/80  record.  Production  outside  the 

United  States  is  likely  to  increase  about  3  percent,  due  to 
slightly  larger  crops  in  several  countries,  including  peanuts 
and  rapeseed  in  India,  sunflowers  in  China,  cottonseed  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  rapeseed  in  Western  Europe,  and  soybeans  in 
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Argentina  and  Brazil.  But  these  small  production  increases 
abroad  will  be  more  than  offset  by  a  drop  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  in  U.S.  output.  Hot,  dry  weather  in  the  United  States 
sharply  reduced  production  of  each  major  oilseed. 

World  supplies  of  oilseeds  in  1980/81  will  not  decline  as  much 
as  production  due  to  record  carry-in  stocks.  But  consumption 
is  expected  to  show  a  moderate  2  or  3  percent  growth  in 
response  to  a  further  increase  in  feed  requirements  abroad, 
and  world  stocks  likely  will  be  taken  down  about  one-third. 
With  both  oilseed  and  feed  grain  stocks  being  drawn  down, 
oilseed  prices  in  1980/81  are  sharply  above  prices  a  year  ago. 


World  Beef 
Production 
Declined 


Cattlemen  in  the  United  States  and  many  other  beef-producing 
countries  have  begun  to  rebuild  herds.  World  beef  production 
in  1980  was  down  slightly,  but  U.S.  production  was  about  the 
same  as  output  a  year  earlier. 


Pork,  Poultry 

Production 

Increased 


World  pork  production  increased  for  the  fourth  straight  year. 
After  surging  15  percent  in  1979,  U.S.  pork  production  in- 
creased another  7  percent  in  1980.  The  increase  in  production 
costs  since  early  summer,  due  to  reductions  in  feed  grain 
yields  caused  by  summer  heat  and  drought,  offset  much  of 
the  impact  of  higher  prices  for  producers. 


World  poultry  production  continued  its  steady  upward  climb 
in  1980,  with  virtually  every  country  participating  in  the  in- 
crease. U.S.  poultry  production  increased  another  2  percent 
over  that  of  the  previous  year — the  sixth  straight  yearly 
increase.  Output  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  fell  below  1979 
levels  due  to  the  cost-price  squeeze  experienced  by  producers 
earlier  in  the  year  and  the  effects  of  the  summer  heat  wave. 


Dairy 

Production 
Hit  Record 


U.S.  milk  production  began  to  rise  above  the  previous  year's 
levels  around  mid- 1979  and  continued  through  1980.  This 
resulted  in  record-high  milk  production  for  1980.  With  a 
weak  consumer  demand  for  dairy  products  in  1980,  commer- 
cial disappearance  slipped  from  the  1979  level,  and  USDA 
purchases  to  support  milk  prices  rose  sharply. 
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Cotton 
Production 
Decreased 
Slightly 


World  cotton  production  is  expected  to  total  about  63.7  mil- 
lion bales  in  1980/81,  down  3  percent  from  the  last  season's 
65.6  million.  The  U.S.  crop  of  11.2  million  bales  was  23  per- 
cent smaller  in  1980,  reflecting  the  lowest  yields  since 
1957/58.  With  1980/81  world  consumption  exceeding 
production,  stocks  may  decline  a  million  bales  to  20.5  million 
by  the  end  of  the  season.  Limited  export  availabilities  and 
sluggish  foreign  textile  activity  are  reducing  U.S.  exports 
from  last  season's  extremely  high  9.2  million  bales. 


Foreign  Trade 


Agricultural 
Exports  Set 
11 -Year  High 


U.S.  agricultural  exports  set  a  record  high  for  the  11th  straight 
year  in  fiscal  1980.  The  export  total  for  the  year,  which  ended 
September  30,  was  $40.5  billion.  Substantial  gains  in  export 
volume  were  noted  for  such  key  items  as  feed  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  soybean  products. 


The  value  of  agricultural  imports  for  fiscal  1980  rose  about 
$1.1  billion  to  $17.3  billion.  The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  was  $23.2  billion  greater  than  that  of  imports. 

Export  values  increased  for  commodities  in  all  categories  ex- 
cept livestock  products.  The  largest  gains  were  in  grains  and 
feeds,  valued  at  $18.7  billion,  $5  billion  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year;  and  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products  at  $10  billion, 
up  $1.3  billion. 

The  volume  of  feed  grain  exports  rose  by  11.7  million  tons, 
reaching  71.2  million.  Shipments  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  increased  by  5.9  million  tons  to  32.2  million.  Wheat 
and  flour  exports  increased  to  36.9  million  tons,  4.7  million 
tons  above  the  fiscal  1979  level. 

Trade  Suspended  Since  the  trade  suspension  with  the  USSR  was  announced  on 

With  Soviets  January  4,  Department  representatives  have  worked  on  inter- 

agency task  forces  to  determine  where  controls  would  meet 
policy  objectives,  to  assess  impact,  and  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 
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Trade  Agreements 
With  China 
Went  into  Force 


On  February  1,  the  U.S. -China  Trade  Agreement  entered  into 
force.  The  agreement  grants  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  treat- 
ment to  the  export  products  of  both  nations  and  entrusts  the 
signatories  with  the  job  of  improving  a  wide  range  of  business 
facilitation  items. 


Later,  on  October  22,  the  United  States  and  China  concluded 
a  bilateral  agreement  on  grain  trade,  which  commits  China  to 
purchase — and  the  United  States  to  supply — at  least  6  and  up 
to  9  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  corn  annually  over  the 
next  4  years  beginning  January  1,  1981.  If  China's  intended 
purchases  exceed  9  million  tons,  the  United  States  must  be 
notified  in  advance.  The  United  States  will  in  turn  promptly 
notify  China  of  any  measures  which  might  affect  the  avail- 
ability of  quantities  above  the  9-million-ton  level.  Actual  sales 
and  prices  will  be  negotiated  by  the  Chinese  with  private  trad- 
ing companies  and  cooperatives. 


Market 

Activities 

Expanded 


Market  development  activities  in  China  were  highlighted  this 
year  by  the  U.S.  National  Economic  Trade  Exhibit  and  the 
establishment  of  a  modern  U.S. -style  model  bakery  or  baking 
school,  jointly  constructed  and  equipped  by  the  Ministry  of 
Light  Industry  and  U.S.  Wheat  Associates. 


The  Cotton  Council  International  became  the  first  cooperator 
to  establish  a  relationship  with  the  Chinese.  China  was  the 
No.  1  U.S.  market  for  cotton  the  last  marketing  year,  taking 
about  2.2.  million  bales.  Sales  in  this  marketing  year  are  run- 
ning ahead  of  those. 

The  American  Soybean  Association  (ASA)  and  the  U.S.  Feed 
Grains  Council  have  identified  ample  opportunities  to  stimu- 
late consumption  of  U.S.  feed  grains  and  soybeans  in  China, 
based  on  their  recent  visits  there.  Interest  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Cereals  and  Agriculture  and  the  Ministry 
of  State  Farms  in  receiving  technical  assistance. 


ASA  has  been  host  to  nine  Chinese  delegations  to  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  sent  four  experts  to  China  to  discuss 
improved  technology  in  livestock  production  and  soybean 
processing.  It  initiated  a  feeding  demonstration  on  how  to 
raise  male  dairy  calves  for  beef  production  with  soy-based 
calf  milk  replacer.  ASA  also  is  supplying  feed  formulas  for  a 
modern  swine  production  unit  in  China. 
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The  U.S.  Seed  Trade  Association  has  cooperated  with  the 
China  Seed  Corporation  in  testing  150  varieties  and  hybrids. 
It  plans  an  exchange  of  teams  later  this  year  and  next. 

Mexico  Signed  In  January,  Mexico  and  the  United  States  signed  an  agree- 

Commodity  ment  covering  Mexican  purchases  of  4.7  million  metric  tons 

Agreement  of  basic  agricultural  commodities,  which  was  increased  to  7.2 

million  tons  by  a  September  modification.  Cooperation  under 
the  agreement  enabled  Mexico  to  import  record  quantities  of 
U.S.  foodstuffs  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  growing  population 
and  economy.  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Mexico  in  1980 
doubled  to  $2  billion. 


Task  Force 
Helped  Solve 
Problems 


This  surge  of  exports  to  Mexico  created  serious  delays  in  mov- 
ing products  past  customs  at  border  crossing,  and  in  unloading 
and  returning  U.S. -owned  railcars.  USDA  established  a  task 
force  to  work  with  both  U.S.  and  Mexican  interests  to  solve 
product  inspection,  customs  documentation,  and  other  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  movement  of  goods  to  Mexican  destina- 
tions. Conditions  improved  and  volumes  of  movement 
formerly  thought  infeasible  were  achieved. 


U.S.  Joined  The  United  States  became  a  full  member  of  the  International 

Sugar  Sugar  Agreement  in  April  when  the  President  signed  imple- 

Agreement  menting  legislation. 

Countries  Lose  As  a  result  of  intensified  port-of-entry  inspection  and  residue 

Approved  Status  sampling,  the  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service  (FSQS)  pro- 

hibited plants  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  from  exporting 
meat  products  to  U.S.  markets.  El  Salvador's  meat  plants 
were  removed  from  FSQS's  list  of  approved  exporters  in 
March  because  levels  of  detected  pesticide  residues  indicated 
that  El  Salvador  had  inadequate  control  over  its  chemical 
residue  program.  Those  meat  plants  were  reinstated  in 
November.  By  July,  FSQS  had  removed  all  Guatemalan  meat 
plants  from  its  approved  list  after  U.S.  inspectors  found  ship- 
ments with  excessive  levels  of  pesticides.  All  of  that  country's 
exporting  plants,  however,  were  later  reapproved  to  ship 
products  to  the  United  States. 
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Agricultural 
Trade  Offices 
Opened 


USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS)  has  established 
seven  agricultural  trade  offices  throughout  the  world  (London, 
England;  Hamburg,  West  Germany;  Singapore;  Seoul,  Korea; 
Manama,  Bahrain;  Warsaw,  Poland;  Miami,  Florida,  USA, 
which  serves  the  Caribbean  trade  area;  and  Caracas,  Venezu- 
ela, serving  the  south  Caribbean  and  northern  South  America). 


Technical 

Office 

Established 


Foreign  governments  which  signed  the  Agreement  on  Techni- 
cal Barriers  to  Trade  (Standards  Code)  in  recent  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  (MTN's)  will  give  public  notice  of 
changes  in  food  laws,  plant  and  animal  health  regulations, 
and  similar  regulations.  A  technical  office  established  June  9 
will  solicit  comment  on  these  changes  and  support  the  U.S. 
trade  representative  in  pursuit  of  U.S.  rights  under  the  Stan- 
dards Code. 


Satellite  Used 
For  Crop 
Forecasting 


In  its  second  year  of  operation,  the  crop  condition  assessment 
activity,  utilizing  data  from  satellites  as  well  as  weather  and 
agricultural  data,  reported  on  about  20  crops  in  some  25 
countries.  Computer-assisted  assessments  are  used  by  the 
commodity  analysis  to  forecast  global  crop  production. 


Information 
Linked 


FAS  initiated  a  project  to  link  its  agricultural  attache  posts 
with  Washington,  D.C.,  via  the  State  Department's  global  tele- 
communications system,  and  began  to  automate  the  attache 
reports.  It  also  plans  to  link  FAS  computers  in  Washington 
and  Houston  to  provide  all  users  access  to  all  of  the  data 
bases  on  the  computers. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

CCC  Programs  The  central  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Exports  (CCC)  export  programs  is  to  develop,  maintain,  or  expand 

Totaled  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Combined  ex- 

$1.3  Billion  ports  under  all  CCC  export  programs  totaled  an  estimated 

$1.3  billion  in  calendar  1980,  of  which  wheat  and  feed  grains 

accounted  for  the  major  part. 

The  level  of  exports  financed  in  1980  under  the  CCC  Export 
Credit  Sales  Program  totaled  $470  million  for  14  commodities 
to  18  countries. 
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Under  the  CCC  Noncommercial  Risk  Assurance  Program, 
the  CCC  guarantees  repayment  to  U.S.  banks  financing  U.S. 
commodity  export  sales  in  the  event  of  default  for  noncom- 
mercial reasons.  Repayment  guarantee  protection  of  about 
$750  million  was  issued  to  cover  exports  of  14  commodities  to 
7  countries. 

All-Risk  Export  Export  financing  guarantee  availability  totaling  more  than 

Credit  Guarantee  $1.3  billion  was  announced  under  the  new  CCC  Export  Credit 

Program  Began  Guarantee  Program,  which  became  operative  in  late  Septem- 

ber. Actual  exports  in  1980  are  estimated  to  be  $100  million. 
Under  this  program,  CCC  guarantees  repayment  to  U.S. 
banks  financing  U.S.  commodity  export  sales  for  all  risk- 
both  commercial  and  noncommercial. 


Credit  Used 
For  Cattle 


Export  financing  amounting  to  $960,243  was  provided  for  ex- 
port to  Spain  of  433  head  of  U.S.  dairy  and  beef  breeding  cattle. 


Credit  Program  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978, 

Announced  the  new  CCC  Intermediate  Credit  Sales  Program  for  Foreign 

Market  Development  Facilities  was  announced  in  late  1980. 

Transportation 

Record  Exports  In  contrast  to  past  years,  grain,  soybean,  and  cotton  move- 

Moved  Smoothly  ments  to  and  through  ports  proceeded  without  major  difficul- 

ties. The  mild  winter  helped,  as  did  good  water  depths  on  the 
inland  waterways,  more  barges,  railcars  and  locomotives,  and 
more  capacity  in  port  facilities. 

USDA  continued  its  "hotline"  telephone  for  grain  and  cotton 
shippers  experiencing  difficulties.  It  referred  a  few  car  supply 
problems  to  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  for  con- 
sideration. Also,  USDA's  weekly  grain  transportation  situa- 
tion report  helped  keep  grain  shippers  and  carriers  informed. 


Agreement 
Reached  on 
Perishables 


The  Department  represented  the  United  States  in  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  in  the  development  of  the 
Agreement  on  Transport  of  Perishables  (ATP),  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  March  20.  By  signing,  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  test  and  certify  U.S.  ocean-going  refrig- 
erated containers  which  operate  in  Europe,  and  otherwise 
protect  the  interest  of  U.S.  shippers  and  carriers  of  perishable 
foods  to  the  European  market. 
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Transportation  Ignorance  of  the  needs  of  living  plants  and  animals  has 

Information  resulted  in  numerous  difficulties  in  their  air  transport.  USDA's 

Exchanged  Office  of  Transportation  (OT)  helped  organize  meetings  and 

seminars  to  clear  up  the  difficulties.  OT  also  designed  a 
system  for  air  transport  of  bees  that  can  keep  the  bees  alive 
during  flight  even  when  adverse  environmental  conditions  oc- 
cur inside  the  aircraft. 

International  Cooperation  and  Development 


Technical 

Assistance 

Provided 


The  demand  for  technical  agricultural  assistance  continued  as 
the  Office  of  International  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OICD)  entered  into  125  agreements  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID),  international  organizations, 
and  foreign  governments.  A  large  number  of  these  requests 
related  to  renewable  resources — from  energy  expansion  through 
biomass  production  and  soil  management  to  remote  sensing  in 
agriculture.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  eradication  of  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  particularly  African  Swine  Fever,  which 
was  successfully  eradicated  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 


The  comprehensive  resource  inventory  and  evaluation  system 
(CRIES),  developed  to  determine  the  potential  capability  to 
produce  agricultural  commodities,  was  introduced  to  a  num- 
ber of  developing  countries. 

In  addition,  concentration  was  placed  on  enhancing  the 
productivity  of  small,  family-owned  farms  to  encourage  the 
continuation  of  rural  development  and  to  stabilize  employ- 
ment sectors. 


Training 
Undertaken 


In  collaboration  with  various  USDA  agencies,  OICD  designed 
and  monitored  agricultural  training  programs  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  for  over  2,000  representatives  of 
foreign  governments,  international  organizations,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Courses  included  agricultural  project 
analysis,  methodologies  for  rural  development,  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  management  of  agricultural  organizations. 


Research 

Responsibility 

Delegated 


Responsibility  for  international  research  activities  conducted 
under  P.L.  480  was  delegated  to  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OICD)  to  assure  coordina- 
tion of  activities  abroad.  Planning  has  begun  to  provide  for 
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greater  university  involvement  in  the  selection,  evaluation, 
and  monitoring  of  the  process  and  to  facilitate  cooperation 
with  educational  institutions  overseas. 


Information 
Exchanged 


During  the  year,  21  scientific  and  technical  exchanges  with 
foreign  nations  were  conducted.  They  involved  almost  400 
scientists,  educators,  and  other  officials  who  explored  such 
topics  as  the  application  of  medicinal  plant  extracts  in  fight- 
ing cancer  (People's  Republic  of  China)  and  restoration  of 
the  environment  after  volcanic  eruptions  (Costa  Rica),  which 
will  be  useful  to  the  Mount  St.  Helens  area. 


Cuban  Refugees  Some  125,000  Cuban  refugees  were  processed  by  plant  pro- 

Processed  tection  and  quarantine  personnel  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  during 

the  boat  lift  operation  April  21  to  September  26.  More  than  6 
tons  of  Cuban  meats  and  dairy  products  and  5  tons  of  Cuban- 
grown  fruits  and  vegetables  were  intercepted  and  destroyed. 
Seventy-five  live  birds  were  intercepted  and  either  quaran- 
tined or  destroyed,  and  there  were  100  pest  interceptions.  In 
all,  2,705  boats  were  boarded. 

Report  Suggests  The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA)  will  assist 

REA  System  the  U.S.  Navy  Public  Works  Center  in  Subic  Bay,  the  Philip- 

In  Philippines  pines,  in  the  modernization  and  upgrading  of  its  administra- 

tive and  long-haul  communications  system,  as  recommended 
in  a  study  reported  in  1980.  The  system  will  encompass  the 
island  of  Luzon,  support  various  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  U.S.  Government  agencies,  and  interconnect  with  the 
defense  communications  system. 


United  States 
Represented 
On  NATO 
Committee 


The  Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  provided 
U.S.  representation  on  the  NATO  Food  and  Agriculture 
Planning  Committee.  The  United  States  was  elected  to  chair 
the  committee  for  a  3-year  term  beginning  March  1981. 


The  United  States  was  host  to  the  1980  training  session  for 
food  and  agriculture  designees  to  the  Central  Supplies  Agency 
of  NATO.  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  made  all  the 
arrangements. 
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Forest  Service 

Support 

Provided 


The  Forest  Service  continued  to  furnish  technical  support  for 
assistance  programs  directed  to  developing  nations.  During 
the  year,  the  Forest  Service  agreed  with  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  to  establish  and  manage  a 
national  technical  support  network  for  AID's  worldwide 
forest  resources  management  program.  AID  has  a  similar 
agreement  with  the  Peace  Corps  that  will  link  AID  funds, 
Peace  Corp  Volunteers,  and  Forest  Service  expertise  in  a 
coordinated  international  forestry  assistance  effort. 


New  Rules 
Adopted 


Grain  Inspection 

Regulations  were  adopted  to  implement  extensive  changes 
made  in  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  by  Congress  in 
1976-77.  This  permitted  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
(FGIS)  to  move  ahead  with  registration  and  recordkeeping 
provisions  of  the  law.  Other  key  items  included  inspection 
and  weighing  procedures,  and  requirements  for  sampling 
inspection  equipment. 


FGIS  Encouraged 
Small  Shippers 


FGIS  assisted  328  small  grain  facilities  to  share  in  the  export 
grain  market  by  exempting  them  from  inspection  and  weigh- 
ing requirements.  Most  of  the  grain  exported  by  these  small 
shippers  goes  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  exemption  applies 
to  grain-handling  facilities  which  export  less  than  15,000 
metric  tons  of  grain  a  year. 


Required 
Weighing 
Stopped 


Operators  of  grain  elevators  at  export  port  locations  could 
choose,  effective  November  24,  to  discontinue  official  weigh- 
ing of  most  incoming  truck  and  rail  grain  shipments.  Incoming 
barge  shipments  still  must  be  officially  weighed.  Previously, 
all  grain  shipped  into  or  out  of  export  elevators  had  to  be  offi- 
cially weighed.  New  legislation  required  this  change. 


47  Complaints  FGIS  received  47  complaints  about  quality  or  quantity  of  grain 

Received  exported.  Most  of  the  allegations  cited  inferior  corn  quality. 

Portugal   was   the   major   complainant.    Misunderstanding 

about  U.S.  quality  guidelines  was  found  to  be  the  principal 

reason  for  complaints. 

Change  Adopted  The  definition  of  milled  rice  was  changed  for  1  year  to  deter- 

in  Definition  mine  if  it  will  help  U.S.  rice  millers  compete  on  more  equal 

terms  with  other  exporters  in  the  world  rice  market.  The 
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requirement  that  "part  of  the  germ  be  removed"  was  dropped 
from  the  definition. 

Protein  Testing  Official  protein  testing  was  expanded  on  a  permissive  basis  to 

Extended  include  Durum,  White,  and  Soft  Red  Winter  wheats.  Protein 

testing  services  have  been  provided  on  a  request  basis  since 
1978  for  Hard  Red  Winter  and  Hard  Red  Spring  wheats. 


Cu-Sum 

Plan 

Introduced 


The  Cu-Sum  (cumulative  sum)  shiploading  plan  was  intro- 
duced, providing  the  capability  to  determine  quality  unifor- 
mity in  shiplots  and  combined  lots  of  grain.  The  Cu-Sum 
replaced  two  loading  plans  previously  used.  The  plan  is 
responsive  to  loading  trends,  provides  timely  inspection 
results,  is  simple  to  apply,  compensates  for  sample  variation, 
is  statistically  sound,  and  has  been  readily  accepted  by  the 
grain  industry  and  official  inspection  personnel. 


Monitoring  The  GIMS  (Grain  Inspection  Monitoring  System)  was  im- 

System  proved  to  substantially  cut  the  turnaround  time  required  to 

Improved  gather  the  information,  evaluate  it,  and  return  it  to  field 

managers. 

Program  Started  A  program  to  deter  grade  shaving  was  developed  and  imple- 

To  Deter  Grade  mented.  All  official  inspection  personnel  were  required  to 

Shaving  sign  a  notice  indicating  they  had  been  briefed  on  the  illegality 

and  consequences  of  improper  rounding  and  grade  shaving 
and  that  they  fully  understand  the  correct  procedures  to  be 
used  when  performing  inspection  functions.  Procedural 
reviews,  administrative  reviews,  and  corrective  action  reports 
will  be  used  to  monitor  these  practices. 


51  New  Cases 
Opened 


During  the  year,  51  new  investigation  cases  were  opened  by 
FGIS,  while  73  were  closed,  and  37  are  pending.  Corrective 
action  was  obtained  in  39  cases.  The  remaining  cases  were  dis- 
missed for  insufficient  evidence. 


113  Grain  Firms  A  total  of  113  firms  that  buy,  sell,  weigh,  or  ship  grain  for 

Registered  export  registered  with  FGIS  under  a  new  program  required  by 

the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act.  Grain  firms  must  register,  but 
individual  elevators  within  a  firm  need  not.  Firms  which  export 
less  than  15,000  metric  tons  of  grain  during  a  calendar  year 
are  exempt  from  registration. 
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Ratio-Weigh 
Beam  System 
Developed 


A  ratio-weigh  beam,  capable  of  onsite  testing  of  the  mass 
standards  (test  weights)  owned  by  most  major  grain  firms  was 
designed,  developed,  and  tested.  This  system  greatly  reduces 
cost  to  elevators  for  testing  their  standards  and  provides  FGIS 
with  assurance  of  the  accuracy  of  grain  elevator  scales. 


CCTV  Program  Efforts  continued  to  help  elevators  reduce  manpower  and  cut 

Cut  Costs  costs  by  expanding  use  of  CCTV  (Closed  Circuit  Television). 

The  CCTV  system  allows  official  inspection  personnel  to 
effectively  monitor  grain  movement  at  sensitive  areas  in  ele- 
vators with  fewer  personnel. 

Public  Law  480 


Shipments 
Were  Worth 
$780  Million 


Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  provides  food  assistance  through 
long-term  financing  at  low,  concessional  interest  rates  to 
food-deficit  countries  with  nutrition  and  development  prob- 
lems. Title  I  shipments  in  1980  amounted  to  approximately 
3.6  million  metric  tons  of  commodities  value  at  $780  million. 
Food  commodities  shipped  included  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and 
vegetable  oils. 


1.6  Million 
Tons  Shipped 
For  Relief 


Title  II  shipments  in  1980  provided  greatly  needed  calories 
and  protein  for  vulnerable  groups  in  developing  countries. 
Shipments  amounted  to  approximately  1.6  million  metric 
tons.  The  commodities,  mainly  distributed  through  U.S.  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies  and  international  relief  organizations, 
were  used  to  support  lunch  and  preschool  feeding  programs, 
to  meet  nutritional  needs  of  mothers  and  infants,  and  to  com- 
bat malnutrition  in  84  countries. 


Development 

Program 

Expanded 


Title  III  encourages  the  use  of  P.L.  480  resources  for  agricul- 
tural and  rural  development.  During  1980  amendments  to  exist- 
ing Title  III  agreements  were  signed  with  Bangladesh,  Bolivia, 
Egypt,  and  Honduras,  and  a  new  Food  for  Development 
agreement  was  signed  with  Senegal.  Proceeds  from  these 
agreements  worth  $104.3  million,  compared  with  $87  million 
in  1979,  will  be  used  for  specified  agricultural  and  rural  devel- 
opment projects. 
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World  Agriculture,  Trade,  and  Cooperation 


Information  and  Education 


Information 
Expanded 


Expanding  a  monthly  domestic  report  to  include  forecasts  of 
foreign  supply  and  utilization  for  grains,  oilseeds  and  cotton, 
the  World  Food  and  Agricultural  Outlook  and  Situation 
Board  (WFAOSB)  coordinated  publication  of  the  "World 
Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand  Estimates"  report  in  1980. 
Produced  by  interagency  representatives  under  secure  or 
"lock-up"  conditions,  the  new  report  marks  the  first  time 
forecasts  of  supply  and  utilization  for  major  world  crops  have 
been  available  in  a  single  publication. 


The  board  also  increased  its  capacity  to  include  weather  data  in 
monitoring  and  assessment  efforts  by  the  agricultural  weather 
facility,  which  is  operated  by  the  board  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Special  Studies  Reports  were  published  on  the  effects  of  the  drought  and  high 

Produced  temperatures  on  U.S.  agriculture,  and  on  the  impact  of  agri- 

cultural trade  restrictions  on  the  USSR. 

USDA's  annual  agricultural  outlook  conference  drew  more 
than  1,100  registrants  from  government,  industry,  and  aca- 
demia  in  early  November. 
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Nutrition  and  Food  Safety 


Overview 


Food  Stamp 

Program 

Changed 


In  1980,  as  a  result  of  legislation  and  subsequent  regulatory 
amendments,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  underwent  major 
changes.  The  changes  were  designed  essentially  to  reduce  eli- 
gibility, combat  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  program,  and  tighten 
and  improve  management  practices. 


Amendments  to  the  program,  include  changing  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  of  food  stamp  allotments  from  semiannual 
to  annual,  tightening  restrictions  on  eligibility  to  reduce  par- 
ticipation by  800,000  people  in  1981,  and  instituting  an  error 
rate  reward  and  sanction  system  to  encourage  States  to  con- 
trol and  reduce  errors  in  the  program. 

Unemployment  Food  stamp  participation  increased  from  20.2  million  persons 

Drove  Up  in  December  1979  to  about  22  million  late  in  1980.  Growth 

Participation  during  the  year  was  primarily  caused  by  unemployment,  which 

was  5.9  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  December  1979  and 

which  rose  to  about  7.5  percent  in  the  final  quarter  of  1980. 

In  May,  a  food  stamp  funding  crisis  was  narrowly  averted  by 
the  passage  of  legislation  that  raised  spending  authority  to 
$9.49  billion  for  fiscal  1980  and  $9,739  billion  for  fiscal  1981. 
Previously,  the  spending  ceilings  had  been  set  by  law  at 
$6,188  billion  for  fiscal  1980  and  $6,236  billion  for  fiscal  1981. 
These  ceilings  proved  to  be  insufficient  because  of  unexpect- 
edly high  unemployment  and  inflation.  The  new  ceilings  were 
passed  in  time  to  prevent  a  delay  or  suspension  of  food 
stamps  because  of  lack  of  funds. 


School  Lunch 

System 

Developed 


A  new  system  for  correcting  management  problems  in  local 
school  lunch  programs  was  developed  in  1980.  It  took  effect 
January  1,  1981.  The  new  system  will  strengthen  local  man- 
agement practices  through  review  of  student  applications  for 
free  and  reduced-price  meals,  proper  claiming  and  costing  of 
meals  served,  and  assuring  that  all  components  of  school 
lunches  are  served  to  children.  Also,  the  Department  made 
additional  funds  available  to  child  care  centers  and  day  care 
homes  to  help  make  more  meals  available  to  children  from 
low-income  families. 
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WIC  Program 
Reached 
2.2  Million 


The  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  (WIC),  which  provides  nutritious  supple- 
mental foods  and  nutrition  education  to  needy  women  and 
children,  reached  2.2  million  participants  in  September  1980. 


Serving  sizes  were  adapted  to  ages  of  children  in  school  lunch  program. 
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Assistance 
Programs 
Investigated 


The  domestic  food  assistance  programs  of  the  Department, 
such  as  the  Food  Stamp,  National  School  Lunch,  and  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants, 
Children,  continued  to  be  examined  by  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  (OIG)  in  1980. 


Quality 
Efforts 
Progressed 


At  the  same  time,  the  Department's  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  and  safety  of  food  progressed  on  several  fronts,  such 
as  in  labeling,  inspection,  and  regulation.  Dietary  guidelines 
were  issued. 


Family  Nutrition  Programs 


Eligible 

Population 

Reduced 


During  the  year,  the  number  of  people  considered  potentially 
eligible  for  food  stamps  was  reduced  by  3  million  as  a  result 
of  program  tightening  measures.  This  figure  is  in  addition  to 
a  reduction  of  3  million  in  the  potentially  eligible  population 
the  previous  year. 


A  key  factor  in  reducing  eligibility  was  the  introduction  of 
new  income  limits  that  are  less  current,  with  respect  to  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living,  than  those  used  previously.  In  July,  the 
income  eligibility  limit  for  a  four-person  household  was  set  at 
$7,450.  Under  the  previous  system,  it  would  have  been  raised 
to  $8,200,  in  line  with  updated  cost-of-living  figures. 

The  limit  on  assets  for  a  participating  food  stamp  household 
was  reduced  from  $1,750  to  $1,500.  Households  of  two  or 
more  persons  in  which  at  least  one  member  is  elderly  are  not 
affected.  The  limit  for  them  remains  at  $3,000. 


Adult 

Students 

Removed 


Some  150,000  of  the  200,000  adult  students  using  food 
stamps  were  removed  from  the  program.  The  only  adult  stu- 
dents permitted  to  continue  using  stamps  are  low-income  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  or  those  who  (1)  work  more  than  20 
hours  a  week,  (2)  head  households  with  dependents,  (3)  par- 
ticipate in  a  Federal  work-study  program,  or  (4)  are  enrolled 
in  a  work  incentive  program  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  Program. 
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Food  Stamp 

Programs 

Audited 


During  the  year,  USDA's  OIG  audited  some  of  the  major 
food  stamp  programs  in  the  country,  including  those  in  Puerto 
Rico,  New  York  City,  and  the  States  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan.  In  Puerto  Rico,  which  accounts  for  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  U.S.  Food  Stamp  Program,  the  audit  con- 
firmed the  continued  existence  of  previously  reported  defi- 
ciencies and  problems  in  participant  eligibility,  reconciliation 
of  cash  collections  and  coupon  issuances,  and  high  error 
rates.  On  the  basis  of  the  audit,  the  Department  billed  Puerto 
Rico  for  over  $15  million. 


Rules  were  tightened  for  food  stamp  eligibility. 
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The  audits  in  New  York  City,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania 
found  substantial  corrective  action  had  been  taken  since 
earlier  audits.  However,  there  were  still  problems  such  as  in- 
correct certification  of  participant  eligibility,  improper  mul- 
tiple issuances  of  cards  which  authorize  participation  in  the 
program,  mail  theft  of  such  cards,  and  recipient  fraud. 


Investigations 
Led  to 
Convictions 


A  2-year  investigation  into  food  stamp  trafficking  in  retail 
stores  led  to  the  indictment  of  47  persons  in  four  cities  across 
the  country.  At  least  38  retail  stores  redeemed  illegally  pur- 
chased food  stamps  during  this  operation.  Food  stamps  ille- 
gally purchased  by  any  one  store  were  frequently  spread  out 
and  redeemed  by  other  cooperating  stores. 


Fraud 

Measures 

Adopted 


A  measure  to  combat  fraud  includes  a  new  provision  that  re- 
quires persons  disqualified  from  the  program  to  agree  to 
repay  benefits  fraudulently  received  before  they  can  re-enter 
the  program.  Another  provision  now  allows  States  to  retain 
50  percent  of  the  funds  they  recover  through  prosecution  of 
individuals  who  fraudulently  obtain  benefits. 


Under  the  1980  amendments,  food  stamp  applicants  will,  for 
the  first  time,  be  required  to  furnish  social  security  numbers. 
This  will  facilitate  verification  of  applicants'  incomes. 

The  1980  food  stamp  amendments  require  an  error  rate  sanc- 
tion system  to  reduce  Federal  payments  for  administrative 
costs  to  those  States  that  fail  to  meet  certain  standards  in  con- 
trolling their  error  rates. 

Conversely,  States  which  substantially  reduce  their  error  rates 
will  get  increased  Federal  administrative  payments.  Regula- 
tions are  expected  to  be  published  in  1981. 


Workfare 
Expanded 


The  Department  extended  its  pilot  Workfare  Program  through 
September  1981  and  expanded  the  number  of  Workfare  proj- 
ects from  7  sites  to  14.  Under  Workfare,  food  stamps  recip- 
ients work  at  public  service  jobs  in  exchange  for  their  food 
stamps.  The  first  seven  Workfare  projects  began  operating  in 
the  spring  of  1980.  New  rules  now  permit  the  Department  to 
reimburse  Workfare  sites  for  50  percent  of  their  administra- 
tive costs. 
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Experiment  Early  in  the  year,  the  Department  began  a  pilot  project  in 

Gives  Elderly,  eight  States  in  which  elderly  and  disabled  people  who  are  eli- 

Disabled,  Cash  gible  for  food  stamps  got  cash  instead  of  food  stamps.  The 

purpose  of  the  project  is  to  determine  whether  providing  cash 
assistance  will  encourage  elderly  and  handicapped  people  to 
take  part  in  the  program,  and  to  determine  whether  providing 
cash  instead  of  stamps  will  result  in  changes  in  recipients' 
food  purchases. 

Special  Nutrition  Programs 


School  Lunch 
Meal  Patterns 
Changed 


The  Department  implemented  major  changes  in  school  lunch 
meal  patterns  in  1980.  The  changes  were  first  proposed  in 
1977,  then  tested  and  opened  for  public  comment  in  1978  and 
1979.  The  new  rules  recommend  different  serving  sizes  for 
different  age  groups.  They  require  that  residential  child  care 
institutions  participating  in  school  lunch  serve  two  small 
meals  in  place  of  one  lunch  to  children  aged  1  to  5 — in  line 
with  the  eating  habits  of  young  children.  Other  meal  pattern 
changes  increased  the  required  servings  of  eggs  and  dry  beans 
to  make  them  nutritionally  equivalent  substitutes  for  meat 
and  meat  alternates. 


The  number  of  bread  servings  per  week  was  increased  in 
school  lunches  in  order  to  provide  children  higher  levels  of 
iron  and  other  ingredients  as  specified  in  the  recommended 
dietary  allowances. 


Certain  Foods 
Restricted 
In  Schools 


As  authorized  by  Congress  in  1977,  the  Department  moved 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  foods  of  minimal  nutritional  value 
in  schools  participating  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. Under  the  rule,  soda  pop,  water  ices,  chewing  gum, 
and  some  candies  cannot  be  sold  to  children  until  after  the 
last  lunch  period. 


The  Department  defined  a  food  of  minimum  nutritional  value 
as  one  that  provides  less  than  5  percent  of  the  U.S.  recom- 
mended dietary  allowance  for  any  of  eight  basic  nutrients — 
protein,  vitamins  A  and  C,  niacin,  riboflavin,  thiamin, 
calcium,  and  iron. 
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States 

Established 

Councils 


Beginning  with  the  1980-81  school  year,  States  were  required 
to  set  up  advisory  councils  to  let  the  Department  know  which 
USDA-donated  foods  their  schools  prefer.  The  councils  make 
recommendations  on  the  amounts  of  each  food  type  and  on 
the  size  of  packaging,  shipping  schedules,  and  changes  in 
food  specifications. 


School  Lunch,  The  Department's  OIG  completed  a  nationwide  audit  of  the 

Breakfast  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Program.  The  audit  found  sig- 

Program  Audited  nificant  deficiencies  in  two  areas.  First,  the  applications  to 

qualify  for  free  or  reduced  lunches  were  often  incorrectly 
approved  by  the  schools  or  contained  incorrect  information 
supplied  by  the  families.  Second,  the  number  of  meals  claimed 
by  the  school  districts  for  Federal  reimbursement  significantly 
exceeded  the  number  of  meals  actually  served. 


WIC  Food 

Packages 

Increased 


The  Department  increased  from  three  to  six  the  number  of 
food  packages  offered  to  women  and  children  participating  in 
the  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Woman,  Infants,  Chil- 
dren (WIC).  Women  in  the  program  are  either  pregnant, 
breastfeeding,  or  have  recently  given  birth. 


The  new  food  packages  are  more  specifically  geared  to  meet 
the  dietary  needs  of  the  participants.  The  packages  contain 
such  items  as  adult  and  infant  cereal,  juice,  eggs,  milk  and 
cheese,  iron-fortified  formula,  dried  beans  and  peas,  and 
peanut  butter. 

WIC  Program  A  nationwide  audit  of  the  WIC  program  demonstrated  that 

Audited  the  program's  rapid  expansion  was  not  accompanied  by  nec- 

essary management  controls,  the  OIG  reported.  The  review 
showed  that  the  monitoring  systems  for  the  retail  establish- 
ments participating  in  the  program  were  in  need  of  improve- 
ment, that  some  retail  establishments  were  abusing  the 
system,  and  that  the  data  processing  systems  which  the 
Department  financed  in  the  10  States  audited  were  deficient. 
Corrective  action  has  begun. 
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Efforts  Made 
To  Improve 
Labeling 


The  Department  continued  to  work  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  stream- 
line Federal  food  labeling  policy  and  to  make  labels  more 
understandable  and  useful.  A  labeling  plan  announced  by  the 
agencies  resulted  in  approximately  2,200  public  comments — 
more  than  82  percent  from  consumers.  The  plan  includes  ten- 
tative regulatory  proposals  as  well  as  support  of  new  legisla- 
tion on  ingredient,  nutrition,  and  food  freshness  labeling. 
The  Department  is  preparing  a  series  of  regulatory  proposals 
described  in  the  plan.  It  is  also  seeking  ways  to  improve  infor- 
mation on  labels. 


Changes 
In  System 
Proposed 


More  than  100,000  labels  to  be  used  on  meat  and  poultry 
products  were  reviewed  in  1980.  Changes  in  the  label  review 
system  were  proposed  to  assure  operators  equitable  treat- 
ment. The  Department  also  initiated  a  120-day  pilot  project 
to  decentralize  certain  label  review  responsibilities. 


Hearings 
Held  On 
Grading 


Three  public  hearings  were  held  on  a  proposal  to  change  the 
names  USD  A  applies  to  the  food  it  grades  for  quality.  Options 
were  based  on  results  of  a  survey  of  consumer  attitudes  com- 
pleted for  the  Department  in  January.  Comments  on  the  pro- 
posal are  being  evaluated. 


Meat  Grading 

Regulations 

Changed 


Technical  changes  in  the  meat  grading  regulations  were 
adopted.  The  changes  are  designed  to  provide  more  uniform 
application  of  meat  grading  standards  to  cattle  carcasses.  One 
of  the  provisions  requires  that,  in  general,  meat  be  graded 
only  as  carcasses  or  sides  and  only  at  the  plant  in  which  the 
animals  are  slaughtered  or  initially  chilled. 


Meat  Grading 

Studied, 

Evaluated 


In  cooperation  with  the  Meat  Science  and  Research  Labora- 
tory of  the  Science  and  Education  Administration  (SEA), 
OIG  evaluated  the  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  beef  grading 
by  Department  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service  (FSQS)  grad- 
ers. A  three-member  grading  panel  evaluated  5,582  beef  car- 
casses from  56  plants  and  1 1  main  stations  to  provide  data  for 
the  estimate  of  percentage  error  in  the  assignment  of  USDA 
quality  (for  example,  prime,  choice,  good,  and  so  on)  and 
yield  grades  (for  example,  the  projection  of  lean  meat,  fat, 
and  bone  in  a  carcass). 
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The  study  showed  that  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
much  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  quality  grading  can  be 
acheived  under  the  current  system  of  grading.  In  contrast,  the 
study  showed  that  the  errors  in  yield  grading  could  be  reduced 
by  continued  support  of  USDA's  efforts  to  develop  tools 
(marbling  photographs  and  instruments)  to  assist  graders  in 
evaluating  certain  grade  factors  and  training  for  the  graders. 


Response 

System 

Created 


FSQS  set  up  a  central  consumer  response  system  to  handle 
questions  from  the  public  about  certain  foods.  There  is  now 
one  telephone  number  and  one  address  for  questions  about 
the  safety  of  meat  or  poultry  products  or  about  the  grading  of 
meat,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products,  and  fresh  or  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


Quality 

Specifications 

Reviewed 


The  food  quality  assurance  division  of  FSQS,  formed  to  man- 
age the  Government  wide  food  quality  assurance  program, 
reviewed  a  total  of  169  food  specifications.  The  aim  of  the 
program  is  to  make  the  specifications,  which  are  used  by 
various  Government  agencies  to  buy  food,  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble and  to  eliminate  duplication  of  specifications  among  the 
different  agencies. 


New  Food  Commodity  procurement  branches  of  the  Department  pur- 

Items  Bought  chased  new  food  items  on  a  pilot  basis  for  donation  to  schools 

On  Pilot  Basis  and  other  eligible  recipients.  These  purchases  are  designed  to 

increase  the  variety  of  nutritious  foods  made  available  to 
those  receiving  USDA-donated  foods  and  to  expand  markets 
for  foods  in  plentiful  supply. 

New  products  which  were  purchased  on  a  pilot  test  basis 
include  Puerto  Rican  plantains  infused  with  domestically  pro- 
duced orange  juice,  as  well  as  chicken  patties,  and  meatball 
stew.  Acceptance  of  these  products  will  be  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  purchases  for  nationwide  distribution. 


Nitrite  Use 

Study 

Reviewed 


The  use  of  nitrite  in  cured  meats  has  been  the  center  of  contro- 
versy since  a  1978  report  linked  the  preservative  to  cancer. 
After  a  thorough  review  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  study  by  independent  pathologists,  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  determined 
there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  support  the  researcher's  con- 
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elusion.  FDA  and  the  Department  concluded  there  is  no  basis 
to  initiate  any  action  to  remove  nitrite  from  foods  at  this  time. 

FSQS  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  eliminate  preformed  nitro- 
samines  from  foods.  Some  nitrosamines  are  carcinogenic. 
They  are  formed  when  nitrite  combines  with  naturally  occurring 
substances  known  as  amines.  Because  of  the  continuing  con- 
cern about  nitrites,  FSQS  and  FSA  contracted  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  to  review  all  relevant  data 
on  nitrite.  One  of  the  tasks  for  NAS  is  to  recommend  ap- 
proaches and  strategies  for  future  research  designed  to 
develop  feasible  alternatives  to  nitrites. 


Meat,  Poultry 

Inspection 

Improved 


The  Department  implemented  its  quality  control  inspection 
program  for  meat  and  poultry  on  September  15.  Pilot  pro- 
grams have  been  conducted  in  processing  plants  throughout 
the  country.  Quality  control  inspection  is  more  efficient 
because  it  takes  advantage  of  the  existing  technologies  in  food 
processing  plants. 


■ft  ■■■■■■ 


W/V 


One  of  8,000  meat  inspectors  checks  a  shipment  of  beef  carcasses. 
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Under  this  new  inspection  program,  plants  may  voluntarily 
apply  for  approval  of  their  quality  control  systems.  If  a 
plant's  system  assures  that  products  comply  with  USDA 
requirements,  it  will  be  approved.  USDA  inspectors  will  then 
monitor  the  plant's  quality  control  system  and  use  the  plant's 
data  to  supplement  their  own  observations  in  making  inspec- 
tion decisions. 


"Hands  Off" 
Method 
Under  Test 


FSQS  is  testing  a  "hands-off"  poultry  inspection  method 
which  entirely  eliminates  the  hand  motions  used  during  modi- 
fied traditional  inspection.  Moreover,  the  agency  contracted 
with  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama  to  conduct  a  flock-testing 
feasibility  study  designed  to  identify  "predictors"  of  a  flock's 
health  so  that  inspectors  can  determine  how  intensively  each 
flock  must  be  inspected. 


Contamination  Harmful  chemicals  once  widely  used  in  agriculture,  and  other 

Response  compounds  used  in  industrial  equipment  in  food  processing 

System  Set  Up  plants  continue  to  appear  as  residues  in  meat  and  poultry 

products.    To   control   these   environmental   contaminants, 

FSQS  instituted  a  new  contamination  response  system  to  be 

used  when  these  residues  are  detected  in  the  food  supply. 

The  new  system  provides  for  a  team  of  experts  within  the 
agency  who  can  mobilize  resources  and  expertise  to  bring  con- 
tamination problems  under  control  quickly  and  effectively.  It 
also  prescribes  actions  to  notify  other  involved  Federal  and 
State  agencies  early  in  a  contamination  incident. 

Information  and  Education 

Human  Dietary  Dietary  guidelines  to  improve  American  eating  habits  and 

Guidelines  maintain  health  were  issued  by  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 

Issued  ture  and  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  seven  dietary  rec- 

commendations  represent  a  nutritional  consensus  by  scientists 

in  the  two  agencies. 

The  guidelines  booklet,  "Nutrition  and  Your  Health:  Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans,"  contains  details  and  explanations 
of  the  relationships  of  specific  dietary  components,  such  as 
fat,  sugar,  sodium,  and  cholesterol,  to  specific  disease  and 
physical  conditions. 
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Rural  Development 


Overview 


Department 

Assumed 

Leadership 


USDA  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  population  and  vitality  of 
rural  America  in  1980.  With  passage  of  the  Rural  Development 
Policy  Act  of  1980,  the  Department  assumed  a  leadership  role 
in  coordinating  a  nationwide  rural  development  program. 


The  act,  in  part: 

•  Established  a  position  of  Undersecretary  of  Small  Commu- 
nity and  Rural  Development. 

•  Extended  rural  development  and  small  farm  research  and 
extension  programs  under  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

•  Expanded  research  and  development  efforts  related  to  tech- 
nologies which  are  appropriate  for  small-  and  moderate-size 
family  farm  applications. 

•  Eliminated  five  annual  reports  to  Congress  on  various 
aspects  of  rural  development  to  be  replaced  by  one  every  4 
years  which  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  rural  development 
strategy  with  annual  updates. 

•  Increased  the  annual  authorization  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration  (FmHA)  planning  grants  and  permits  from 
$10  million  to  $15  million,  and  authorized  up  to  $1  million 
per  year  for  a  system  for  dissemination  of  information  on 
federally  sponsored  programs. 


Federal 

Resources 

Coordinated 


The  Department,  through  its  extensive  network  of  local  of- 
fices, took  a  leading  role  in  providing  and  coordinating  the 
delivery  of  Federal  resources  to  support  the  self-improvement 
efforts  of  rural  Americans. 


Federal  liaison  with  State  Governors  and  their  development 
councils  or  agencies  is  maintained  through  rural  development 
task  forces  of  Federal  regional  councils.  Federal  agency  field 
officials  maintained  a  close  relationship  with  local  develop- 
ment bodies  and  helped  to  generate  progress  in  high-quality 
development  programs  and  projects. 

Rural  development  accounts  for  a  large  percentage  of  USDA's 
budget.  Programs  embrace  the  strengthening  of  farms  and 
associated  industry;  the  elimination  of  housing  deficiencies 
that  abound  in  the  rural  sectors;  the  elimination  of  deficiences 
in  public  facilities  such  as  water  and  waste  disposal  systems, 
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fire  protection,  and  health  services  in  rural  communities;  fur- 
thering the  spread  of  electric  and  telephone  communication  to 
every  rural  part  of  the  Nation;  and  coping  with  the  Nation's 
need  for  development  of  energy  resources  (which  exist  almost 
entirely  in  the  rural  regions). 

Energy  Projects  In  1980,  the  FmHA  opened  its  farm  and  business-industrial 

Encouraged  loan  programs  to  the  financing  of  on-farm  and  industrial  fuel 

alcohol  distilleries,  biogas  generators,  solar  and  wind-driven 
devices,  and  other  heat  and  energy  equipment  not  requiring 
the  use  of  petroleum  products.  The  Synfuels  program  took 
effect  in  October.  Under  it,  FmHA  will  make  all  loans  for 
small-scale  and  intermediate-scale  biomass  energy  plants  pro- 
ducing up  to  15  milion  gallons  per  year  of  fuel  alcohol  or  the 
BTU  equivalent  in  other  varieties  of  fuel  or  energy  generation. 


Community 
In  Ohio 
Revitalized 


The  broad  concept  of  rural  development  has  been  brought 
home  in  tangible  terms  in  Crestline,  Ohio,  a  city  which  has 
fallen  upon  hard  times  in  recent  years. 


The  town  fathers  were  determined  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
self,  and  undertook  a  major  downtown  redevelopment  effort. 
As  the  revitalizing  began,  the  town  looked  like  a  war-torn, 
bombed  out  city.  Now,  with  its  new  parks,  restored  mainstreet, 
and  improved  services,  it  is  attracting  new  businesses  and  im- 
proving the  standard  of  living  for  everyone  in  the  community. 

A  new  75-unit  apartment  complex  for  elderly,  handicapped, 
and  low-income  individuals  was  built  with  the  help  of  a  $1.8 
million  loan  from  FmHA  and  was  dedicated  in  1980.  The 
Crestline  Memorial  Hospital  has  just  completed  a  major 
remodeling  program  with  the  help  of  a  $460,000  loan.  An 
expanded  plastics  extrusion  company  now  employs  40  people 
with  the  help  of  a  $650,000  business  and  industry  loan.  A 
popular  mainstreet  restaurant  was  built  with  $265,000  in 
FmHA  assistance. 


Costs 
Increased 


Housing 

Costs  of  new  housing  in  rural  areas  nearly  tripled  in  the  past 
decade.  The  average  FmHA  loans  is  up  from  about  $13,000 
10  years  ago  to  $35,000  in  1980,  and  is  topping  $40,000  in 
some  cold  weather,  high-cost  areas. 
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Rural  Development 


New  Income 
Limits  Set 


FmHA's  definition  of  low  income  as  it  applies  to  housing  was 
being  modified  in  1980.  The  interest  credit  formula  is  based 
on  local  economic  factors  rather  than  a  nationwide  ceiling. 
Very  low  income  is  up  to  50  percent  of  the  area  median  in- 
come; low  income  is  up  to  80  percent  of  the  area  median,  or 
an  income  necessary  to  pay  a  new  home  mortgage  at  2  percent 
interest.  Moderate  income  is  defined  as  110  percent  of  the 
area  median  income,  $4,000  higher  than  low  income,  or 
$15,600,  whichever  is  highest.  FmHA  also  raised  the  income 
limits  for  guaranteed  home  loans  to  families  of  above-moderate 
income  from  $20,000  to  $30,000.  The  limit  is  $50,000  in  Alaska 
and  $40,000  in  Hawaii  and  Guam. 


Group 
Self-Help 

Encouraged 


The  agency  also  started  a  program  to  help  low-income  fam- 
ilies repair  or  improve  their  homes  by  working  in  groups.  This 
self-help  concept  is  for  groups  of  6  to  10  families  who  other- 
wise could  not  afford  the  repairs.  By  joining  to  fix  their 
homes  under  expert  supervision,  many  low-income  families 
can  make  structural  repairs,  add  running  water,  and  weather- 
ize  homes.  Initially,  $1  million  in  technical  assistance  grants 
were  made  in  pilot  projects  to  study  feasibility  and  methods 
of  operation. 


Programs 
Reviewed 
By  OIG 


The  Department's  Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG)  con- 
tinued heavy  audit  and  investigative  emphasis  on  the  various 
loan  and  grant  programs  in  FmHA.  A  realtor,  his  brother, 
and  a  former  FmHA  county  supervisor  were  indicted  and 
convicted  for  schemes  involving  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  Government  in  a  series  of  land  transactions  in- 
volving houses  financed  through  FmHA. 


Interest  Credit  Under  current  legislation,  FmHA  can  charge  as  little  as  1  per- 

Agreements  cent  interest  on  a  rural  housing  construction  or  repair  loan  to 

Audited  a  low-income  borrower.  FmHA  pays  the  difference  between 

the  subsidized  interest  rate  and  the  true  interest  cost.  OIG 
audited  a  sample  of  these  loans  and  found  the  error  rate  in 
computing  interest  credit  resulted  in  an  overissuance  of  bene- 
fits to  76.5  percent  of  the  cases  reviewed  and  an  underissuance 
of  benefits  to  10.5  percent.  The  dollar  impact  of  these  errors 
was  $190  million. 
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Community  Facilities 


Circuit  Riders 
Arranged 


FmHA's  water  and  waste  disposal  program  expanded  in 
1980.  FmHA  contracted  with  the  National  Rural  Water  Asso- 
ciation for  "circuit  riders."  These  riders  will  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  for  rural  water  systems  in  25  States.  The  asso- 
ciation's technicians  will  assist  small  water  systems,  which 
often  do  not  have  a  professional  staff,  to  meet  health  and 
environmental  standards  and  water  supply  needs. 


Low  Income 
Communities 
Targeted 


Community  loan  and  grant  instructions  were  changed  in  1980 
to  include  provisions  for  low-income  and  minority  persons. 
In  1980,  48.9  percent  of  the  projects  funded  by  FmHA  were 
in  areas  where  the  median  income  was  less  than  $7,000. 


In  1980  more  than  4,000  community  projects  at  a  total  cost  of 
more  than  $1.3  billion  were  funded  by  FmHA. 

Water  Systems  Loans  and  grants  totaling  more  than  $21.5  million  were  ap- 

In  Dry  States  proved  for  80  community  projects  for  water  system  improve- 

Assisted  ments  in  drought  States  of  the  Midwest  and  South — Arkansas, 

Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Tennessee,  and  Texas. 


Health 

Facilities 

Funded 


Loans  totaling  $138  million  were  granted  through  the  com- 
munity facilities  loan  program  for  rural  health  facilities,  in- 
cluding hospitals,  clinics,  and  rural  emergency  services. 
Among  the  loans  were  those  included  in  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Bureau  of  Community  Health  Services  which 
funded  80  community  clinics  ($28  million)  in  medically  under- 
served  areas. 


Undersecretary's  An  important  new  relationship  developed  between  the  Office 

Role  Expanded  of  the  Undersecretary  for  Small  Community  and  Rural  Devel- 

opment and  the  Health  Resources  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  Undersecre- 
tary was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  Health 
Planning  and  Development.  The  USDA  rural  health  planning 
committee,  as  staff  to  the  Undersecretary,  helps  deal  with  the 
special  health  planning  needs  of  rural  America. 
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Loan  Programs  During  the  year,  $7.3  billion  was  made  available  to  rural  elec- 

Reached  trie  and  telephone  systems  through  loan  programs  adminis- 

$7.3  Billion  tered  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA).  This 

consisted  of  $932  million  in  electric  loans,  $260  million  in 
REA  telephone  loans,  $150  million  from  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank,  and  $6  billion  from  other  sources  under  REA  guaran- 
tees to  finance  the  generation  and  transmission  of  electricity. 


New  Jobs 
Created 


REA-financed  electric  and  telephone  systems  reported  in  1980 
that  they  helped  create  more  than  47,000  new  jobs  in  rural 
areas  the  previous  year.  Local  electric  and  telephone  coopera- 
tives assisted  over  1,500  rural  development  projects  involving 
commercial,  industrial,  and  community  facilities. 


Cable 

Television 

Financed 


In  1980,  REA  approved  financing  totaling  over  $34  million 
for  22  rural  CATV  systems.  Four  loans  totaling  $10  million 
were  made  at  5  percent  interest  to  cooperatively  owned  cable 
television  systems,  while  almost  $24  million  in  loan  guarantee 
commitments  were  approved  for  18  commercial  companies. 
The  systems  will  provide  programming  from  satellite,  local, 
and  off-the-air  broadcasts.  Channels  will  be  available  in  the 
future  to  provide  public  services  such  as  electric  load  control, 
direct  utility  metering,  telemedicine,  and  recreational  and 
social  services  for  the  elderly  and  shut-ins. 


Small  Farmers 


Programs 
Helped  Small 
Farmers 


Actions  for  small  and  part-time  farmers  by  USD  A  in  1980 
included: 

•  Science  and  Education  Administation  (SEA)  Extension 
conducted  small  farm  programs  with  $2  million  in  earmarked 
funding.  Another  $50  million  worth  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  staff  time  and  educational  materials  were  used  in  help- 
ing small  farm  families.  For  example:  In  14  Southern  States, 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  staff  worked  with  4,500 
small  farmers  whose  farms  average  108  acres.  In  Missouri, 
1,761  families  were  enrolled  in  the  extension  small  farm  fami- 
ly program  using  "paraprofessionals"  to  increase  net  family 
income.  In  Alabama,  43  limited-resource  farmers  on  demon- 
stration farms  increased  average  net  farm  income  and  non- 
farm  income. 


Baby  pigs  are  weighed  in  Missouri  small  farm  family  program. 
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•  SEA  researchers  were  budgeted  $3  million  specifically  for 
small  farm  research.  A  third  of  this  is  for  animal  research  and 
two-thirds  for  crop  research.  Small-scale  animal  research  in- 
cludes an  investigation  of  sheep  and  goat  production  on  hill 
land,  and  cow-calf  and  pasture-fed  steer  operations.  Crop 
research  includes  studies  on  the  development  of  improved 
nutritional  quality  and  ripening  characteristics  suitable  for 
"U-Pick"  farms,  home  gardens,  and  roadside  markets. 
Research  for  the  benefit  of  small  farms  is  concentrated  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Booneville,  Alaska. 

•  The  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  other  coop- 
erating institutions  spent  approximately  $1.8  million  in 
Federal  funds  plus  additional  State  funds  for  small  farm 
research  in  1980. 

•  FmHA  made  loans  totaling  $452  million  to  limited- 
resource  farmers. 

•  The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
allocated  $1.2  million  to  assist  small  farm  operators  in  solving 
conservation  and  pollution  problems. 

•  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  redirected  about  25  percent 
($26  million)  of  its  funds  to  small  farmers  and  Indians. 

•  The  Agricultural  Cooperative  Service  opened  more  field  of- 
fices in  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Maine  to  work  with  farmer 
cooperatives  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

•  The  Economics  and  Statistics  Service  began  a  field  survey 
of  small  farm  families  in  selected  areas  to  determine  attitudes, 
goals,  and  specific  needs,  and  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
policies  and  programs. 


Information  and  Education 


Kit  Developed 
To  Help 
Borrowers 


' TOR  EMERGENCY  USE  ONL  Y:  A  Rate  Information  Kit, " 
which  includes  sample  press  releases,  radio  spots,  television 
interviews,  guest  editorials,  topics  for  employee  and  member 
meetings,  and  fact  sheets  on  retail  rates,  was  developed  in  May 
to  assist  REA-financed  rural  electric  distribution  cooperatives 
in  explaining  upcoming  rate  increases.  Borrower  response  was 
positive  and  15  "followthrough"  workshops  were  held  by 
REA's  member  services  branch. 
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Organization  and  Management 


Overview 


Energy 

Functions 

Transferred 


The  Department  has  taken  a  positive  step  to  strengthen  the 
USDA  response  to  the  national  energy  problem.  To  accom- 
plish this,  all  of  the  authorities,  responsibilities,  and  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Energy  that  are  related  to  operational  support 
for  projects  to  foster  and  encourage  the  production  of  fuels 
from  agricultural  and  forestry  products  or  byproducts  have 
been  transferred  to  the  newly  established  Office  of  Renewable 
Resources  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA). 


Cooperative 

Service 

Established 


The  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service  was 
redesignated  as  the  Economics  and  Statistics  Service  (ESS), 
with  the  transfer  of  functions  and  programs  relating  to  coop- 
eratives to  the  newly  established  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Service  (ACS)  on  September  17.  ACS  will  implement  and  ad- 
minister the  Department's  cooperatives'  programs  authorized 
by  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1926  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946. 


Participation 

Activities 

Delegated 


General  oversight  of  the  Department's  public  participation 
activities  was  delegated  to  the  director  of  Economics,  Policy 
Analysis,  and  Budget,  with  responsibility  for  the  function  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Public  Participation  Staff  of  the  Office 
of  Budget,  Planning,  and  Evaluation. 


Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs 
Established 


USDA's  commitment  to  consumer  concerns  was  reaffirmed 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
on  July  16.  This  office  is  charged  with  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  plan  to  enhance  consumer  participation  in  agency 
decisionmaking  and  to  ensure  adequate  consideration  of  con- 
sumer concerns  and  interests. 


Resources 

Committee 

Established 


The  Department  established  a  water  resources  committee  to 
encourage  and  monitor  USDA  agency  actions  to  implement  the 
President's  water  policy  initiatives.  This  committee  will  insure 
cooperation  with  the  Water  Resources  Council  and  with  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  national  water  policy. 
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OGPA  Established 
New  Positions 


The  Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs  tentatively 
established  three  director  positions  (congressional  affairs, 
public  affairs,  and  intergovernmental  affairs),  four  assistant 
director  positions,  a  resource  management  staff,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  deputy  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  to  the  assis- 
tant secretary. 


FmHA 

Functions 

Realigned 


FmHA  is  realigning  functions  at  the  national  level  to  enhance 
the  agency's  ability  to  deliver  services  to  rural  America.  It  is 
also  expanding  the  responsibility  of  the  six  area  coordinators 
from  their  present  staff  function  to  that  of  line  managers  with 
the  title  of  area  directors. 


SEA  Field 

Structure 

Changed 


The  Science  and  Education  Administration  (SEA)  made  some 
changes  in  its  field  structure.  The  Subtropical  and  the  Okla- 
homa-Texas Area  offices  have  been  combined.  The  five  area  of- 
fices in  the  western  region  have  been  combined  into  four  areas. 


Meat  Quality 

Division 

Reorganized 


The  Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service  (FSQS)  reorganized  the 
Meat  Quality  Division  to  improve  operational  effectiveness. 
The  division's  meat-grading  branch  was  renamed  the  Meat- 
Grading  and  Certification  Branch  to  highlight  the  expanded 
importance  of  the  certification  services.  The  Standardization 
Branch  was  renamed  the  Standardization  and  Review  Branch 
and  will  carry  out  the  review  and  assessment  of  inplant  grad- 
ing and  acceptance  work,  assessing  the  uniformity  of  opera- 
tions nationwide,  and  identifying  problems  and  assigning 
plants  to  a  risk  category. 


Collocation 

Effort 

Continued 


The  Department  has  implemented  a  stronger  comprehensive 
collocation  policy  for  its  county-level  officers.  This  policy  re- 
quires increased  effort  by  those  counties  with  the  most  exten- 
sive county  field  structures  to  reach  collocated  status.  Fifty 
counties  achieved  this  status  in  1980,  bringing  the  total  of 
collocated  counties  to  1,840  or  62  percent  of  the  potential 
county  total.  An  additional  26  counties  were  partially  collo- 
cated for  a  total  of  768. 


Position 
Changed 


Congress  changed  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rural  Development  to  Undersecretary  of  Small  Community 
and  Rural  Development  October  1. 
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scs 

Reorganized 


In  May,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  national  office 
was  reorganized  to  increase  efficiency  and  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween top  management  in  Washington  and  the  people  who 
carry  out  SCS  programs  in  the  field.  The  title  of  SCS  adminis- 
trator reverted  to  chief.  The  chief  appointed  six  deputy  chiefs, 
to  replace  the  two-layer  organization  of  deputy  administra- 
tors and  assistant  administrators,  and  appointed  five  assistant 
chiefs  with  responsibilities  for  different  geographic  regions. 


Management 

NFC  Cited  As  The  Comptroller  General  cited  the  National  Finance  Center 

Outstanding  (NFC)  for  outstanding  productivity  achievement  in  a  report 

to  the  Congress  titled  "Improving  the  Productivity  of  Federal 
Payment  Centers  Could  Save  Millions"  issued  in  February 
1980.  In  this  GAO  study  of  22  Federal  payment  centers,  the 
NFC  was  identified  as  the  most  efficient  payment  center  with 
the  lowest  cost  per  document  processed.  Productivity  at  the 
NFC  increased  more  than  5  percent  in  1980,  compared  to  1 
percent  for  Government  agencies  overall. 

Productivity  Nine  agencies  of  the  Department  now  participate  in  the  Fed- 

Measurement  eral  productivity  measurement  system.  These  agencies  repre- 

System  Expanded  sent  74  percent  of  the  total  USDA  workforce  and  are  reporting 

a  total  of  254  measured  activities.  The  Department's  index  of 
employee  output  per  year,  using  1967  as  a  base,  is  1 19.6.  This 
compares  with  an  index  of  118.2  for  the  Federal  government 
as  a  whole. 


Resource 

Management 

Coordinated 


USDA  continued  working  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  coordinate  Federal  natural  resources  programs.  Areas  of 
cooperation  include: 

•  Drafting  legislation  to  establish  a  5-year  program  planning 
cycle  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which  is  similar  to 
that  used  by  several  USDA  agencies. 

•  Developing  a  program  to  identify  lands  for  jurisdictional 
transfer  or  boundary  adjustment. 

•  Streamlining  energy  and  mineral  leasing  procedures,  devel- 
oping common  procedures  for  resource  management  activ- 
ities on  Federal  lands,  coordinating  public  involvement  ef- 
forts, and  studying  office  collocation  and  equipment  sharing. 
Initially,  the  coordination  program  has  involved  USDA's 
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Forest  Service,  Soil  Consevation  Service,  and  Science  and 
Education  Administration,  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

FNS  Workload  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  instituted  changes  in 

System  Improved  its  productivity  measurement  system  to  provide  for  a  more 

streamlined,  flexible  reporting  system  that  will  generate  more 

useful  workload  summaries  for  managers  at  the  regional  and 

headquarters  levels. 


Grant  Fund 

System 

Expanded 


The  electronic  fund  transfer  system  established  to  forward 
funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  directly  to  FNS  recipients  was 
expanded  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Minnesota. 
California  and  North  Carolina  were  the  original  States. 
Eleven  States  have  entered  into  written  agreements  with  FNS 
and  five  States  have  made  verbal  agreements  to  participate  in 
the  system.  Potential  annual  savings  in  interest  costs  to  the 
Treasury  are  estimated  at  $15  million  when  the  system  is 
implemented  nationwide. 


Board's 

Workload 

Increased 


The  number  of  appeals  filed  with  the  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals (BCA)  continues  to  increase  each  year,  208  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1  versus  170  a  year  earlier.  A  fourth  administration 
judge  was  designated  in  March  as  authorized  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy. 


Central 
System 
Expanded 


The  Department's  central  accounting  system  was  expanded  to 
include  all  of  the  Forest  Service  regions.  The  requirements, 
system  design,  and  computer  programming  are  on  schedule  to 
incorporate  FAS  and  APHIS  into  the  system  later  this  year. 


Procurement 

Regulations 

Revised 


The  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization 
(OSDBU)  published  revisions  to  the  Department's  procure- 
ment regulations  to  offer  a  better  opportunity  for  small  and 
disadvantaged  businesses  to  provide  goods  and  services.  In 
addition,  OSDBU  coordinators  have  been  established  in  each 
agency,  with  purchasing  authority  of  $10,000  or  more. 


Extension 

Service 

Evaluated 


The  "Evaluation  of  Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Programs,"  mandated  by  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Act  of  1977,  was  delivered  to  Congress. 
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The  evaluation  showed  that  extension  programs  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  growth  in  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency of  U.S.  agriculture.  Two-thirds  of  U.S.  agricultural 
producers  had  direct  contact  with  extension  agricultural  pro- 
grams in  1978.  Ten  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  adult  population 
participated  actively  in  home  economics  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams, more  than  5  million  youths  and  a  half  million  volun- 
teer leaders  participated  in  4-H  activities.  Community  and 
rural  development  programs  serve  about  10  percent  of  the 
more  than  60  million  people  in  rural  areas. 


Payroll 
System 
Tested 


The  design  and  programing  for  phase  I  of  the  new  payroll/ 
personnel  system  is  continuing,  and  system  tests  are  underway. 
Implementation  of  phase  I  should  take  place  in  fiscal  1981. 


Consultant 

Regulations 

Implemented 


A  consulting  services  control  system  developed  in  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  approved  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB).  This  system  will  provide  more  control  for 
consulting  services  contracts,  and  will  improve  procurement 
practices  followed  by  the  Department's  agencies. 


Federal 

Assistance 

Implemented 


The  Department  is  implementing  an  automated  system  to 
provide  for  the  central  collection  of  uniform  information  of 
Federal  domestic  financial  assistance.  This  system,  when  fully 
implemented,  will  include  information  on  grants,  cooperative 
agreements,  loans,  loan  guarantees,  insurance  subsidies,  and 
other  types  of  assistance. 


Vehicle 

Program 

Initiated 


A  program  to  commercially  lease  compact  vehicles  in  lieu  of 
full-size,  privately  owned  vehicles  operated  by  many  employees 
has  been  initiated.  More  than  1,800  compacts  are  expected  to 
be  leased  with  significant  cost  and  fuel  savings  expected.  In- 
creased use  of  public  transportation,  carpooling,  and  resched- 
uling helped  to  reduce  the  Department's  mileage  by  10  per- 
cent in  1980. 


Mail 

Management 

Improved 


The  Department  is  testing  the  use  of  readable  mail  processing 
systems  through  the  use  of  optical  character  recognition  in 
conjunction  with  the  Postal  Service,  and  is  achieving  a 
70-percent  acceptable  level.  Software  development  and  design 
for  a  new  automated  mailing  list  system  has  been  completed 
to  further  reduce  postage  costs. 
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AGNET  System  The  Intergovernmental  Affairs  Office  of  OGPA  implemented 

Proved  the  AGNET  electronic  mail  system  in  response  to  the  need  for 

Valuable  a  reliable  source  of  information  following  the  Mount  St. 

Helens  disaster. 

By  tying  into  AGNET,  USDA  was  able  to  receive  up-to-the- 
minute  reports  of  the  effect  of  the  eruptions.  It  was  also  able 
to  send  relevant  information  back  to  the  disaster  area  con- 
cerning USDA  assistance  programs. 

It  became  apparent  that  a  nationwide  network  of  electronic 
mail  involving  the  State  departments  of  agriculture  would  not 
only  be  extremely  useful  in  disaster  situations  but  would  pro- 
vide a  system  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  USDA  policy 
decisions  to  individual  States,  groups  of  States,  or  all  of  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture.  It  would  also  allow  them  to 
interact  with  USDA  in  a  timely  manner. 

This  system  has  been  implemented  on  a  pilot  basis  with  eight 
State  departments  of  agriculture  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 


Injury  Rate 
Declined 


Increased  emphasis  on  safety  and  health  programs  appears  to 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  reducing  the  number  of  employees 
injured  on  the  job  by  10  percent.  This  resulted  in  an  estimated 
savings  of  over  200  staff  years. 


Personnel 

Senior  Executive  The  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  program  became  func- 

Service  tional  in  1980.  Performance  appraisal  systems  were  estab- 

Inaugurated  lished  and  bonuses  paid  based  on  performance.  Two  USDA 

SES  members  received  the  rank  of  distinguished  executive 
and  twelve  received  the  meritorious  executive  rank.  The  SES 
Candidate  Development  Program  was  initiated  with  30  candi- 
dates in  an  18-month  program  designed  to  prepare  them  for 
SES  responsibilities. 


Personnel 

Agreements 

Implemented 


In  1980,  the  Department  entered  into  125  intergovernmental 
personnel  agreements.  A  total  of  88  of  these  involved  individ- 
uals assigned  from  State  and  local  governments,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  Indian  tribal  governments,  and  private 
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organizations.  Thirty-seven  USDA  employees  were  assigned 
to  State  and  local  governments.  The  assignments  ranged  from 
1  month  to  2  years  in  duration. 


Cooperative 

Students 

Employed 


USDA  now  has  over  1,500  students  employed  under  the  coop- 
erative education  program  for  college  students  who  are  pur- 
suing associate,  baccalaureate,  and  graduate  degrees.  This 
program  provides  for  study-related  employment  while  pur- 
suing a  degree.  Students  may  be  converted  to  career  condi- 
tional appointments  noncompetitively  upon  completion  of 
degree  and  work  requirements. 


Summer  Aides  and 

Handicapped 

Hired 


The  Department  employed  approximately  7,061  summer 
aides,  including  67  summer  interns,  in  1980.  Other  employ- 
ment data  show  that  the  USDA  has  approximately  5,650  per- 
sons on  the  rolls  with  reportable  handicaps. 


Intern 

Program 

Continued 


The  Department  employed  11  presidential  management  in- 
terns in  1980.  The  program,  now  in  its  third  year,  provides  a 
special  means  of  entry  into  the  Federal  service  for  recipients 
of  graduate  degrees  in  general  management  with  a  public  sec- 
tor focus.  The  Department  has  six  interns  in  their  second  year 
of  training,  and  has  converted  one  intern  to  a  career  condi- 
tional appointment. 


Pay  Plans 
Approved 


The  Department's  proposed  performance  appraisal  and  merit 
pay  plans  were  approved  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment (OPM).  Training  of  the  approximately  7,400  USDA  em- 
ployees who  will  be  covered  by  merit  pay  has  been  completed. 


Civil  Rights 

Training 

Conducted 


Civil  Rights 

The  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  (OEO),  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  conducted  training  courses  for 
USDA  civil  rights  personnel.  The  training,  held  in  four 
regions,  focused  on  laws  and  regulations  which  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  programs.  The  training  also 
spotlighted  the  compliance  review  and  complaint  handling 
responsibilities  of  USDA  agencies  with  regard  to  recently 
implemented  departmental  regulations  which  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  program  services  on  the  basis  of  some  type  of 
handicap  and  sex. 
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Enhancement 

Program 

Initiated 


OEO,  in  cooperation  with  participating  USDA  agencies,  initi- 
ated a  pilot  institutional  enhancement  program  in  which 
USDA  personnel  provide  onsite  assistance  to  benefit  agricul- 
turally oriented  programs  at  1890  institutions. 


Manual  Skills  OEO  developed  and  activated  a  manual  skills  bank  and  refer- 

Bank  Activated  ral  system.  The  purpose  of  this  thrust  was  to  ensure  that 

minorities  and  women  are  included  in  employment  applicant 
pools  where  they  can  more  effectively  be  extracted  and  con- 
sidered for  specific  job  vacancies. 


Outreach 
Seminars 
Continued 


As  a  further  attempt  to  provide  minority  communities  with 
publicity  about  USDA  services  and  the  opportunities  for 
employment  within  the  Department,  OEO  continued  to  spon- 
sor a  series  of  outreach  seminars.  During  1980  seminars  were 
held  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  University  of  Maryland — 
Eastern  Shore;  and  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Evaluations 
Conducted 
On  Site 


In  1980,  OEO  initiated  a  procedure  for  conducting  onsite 
evaluations.  This  effort  complements  OEO's  ongoing,  onsite 
compliance  evaluations  which  monitor  the  participation  of 
minorities  and  women  in  USDA  program  services. 


Black  College 

Assistance 

Continued 


USDA  assistance  to  1890  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
and  Tuskegee  Institute  increased  through  greater  financial 
support  and  expanded  program  commitments  to  those  institu- 
tions. Financial  assistance  increased  to  $28.3  million  in  1980, 
compared  to  $21.8  million  in  1977.  In  the  16  States  which 
have  both  an  1862  and  an  1890  institution,  the  16  1862 
schools  received  $106.8  million  in  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment. The  funding  for  1980  schools  represented  5.9  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  USDA  funds — $482.7  million — which 
were  obligated  to  all  colleges  and  universities  during  1980. 


Affirmative 
Action  Plan 
Instituted 


The  Department  instituted  a  more  dynamic  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Plan  (AAP)  during  1980.  The  key  to  the  new  thrust  in  the 
affirmative  action  planning  process  was  the  requirement  that 
Federal  employers  set  hiring  goals  for  targeted  occupations, 
with  emphasis  on  the  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical fields.  Those  goals  must  be  accompanied  by  hiring  time- 
tables which  are  designed  to  eliminate  underrepresentation  of 
minorities  and  women. 
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FEORP 

Initiated 


USDA's  Federal  Equal  Opportunity  Recruitment  Program 
(FEORP)  is  now  serving  as  a  supplement  to  its  AAP.  FEORP 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  minorities  and  women  are 
underrepresented  in  the  Federal  workforce  because  the  appli- 
cant pools  from  which  selections  are  made  do  not  reflect  the 
Nation's  racial/ethinic/sexual  diversity.  Accordingly,  this 
program  requires  employers  in  the  Federal  sector  to  establish 
targeted  recruitment  programs  in  those  job  series  which  have 
an  identified  underrepresentation  of  minorities  and  women. 


Improvement 
Continued 


USD  A  employment  statistics  released  in  1980  reflected  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  hiring  of  minorities  and  women  in 
the  Department.  Employment  of  women  (in  all  pay  plans)  in- 
creased from  24.0  percent  in  December  1976  to  26.4  percent 
in  December  1979.  Employment  of  minorities  (in  all  pay 
plans)  reflected  a  change  from  10.8  percent  to  12.3  percent 
during  the  same  time. 


Office  of  Inspector  General 


Concentrated 
On  High  Risk 
Programs 


The  Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG)  has  primary  audit  and 
investigative  responsibilities  for  USDA's  300  programs.  In 
fulfilling  its  responsibilities  under  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978,  OIG  identifies  and  concentrates  its  efforts  on  those 
USD  A  programs  which  have  the  greatest  potential  for  fraud, 
risk  to  employee  integrity,  and  those  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  Federal  money  can  be  saved  or  recovered. 


In  1980,  OIG  conducted  1,925  investigations  and  685  audits. 
These  resulted  in  652  indictments,  500  convictions,  and 
approximately  $300  million  in  findings  of  all  types.  (Details 
of  those  investigations  and  audits  can  be  found  within  the 
reports  of  the  affected  programs,  such  as  food  stamps  and 
housing.) 


Hotline 
Activity 
Continued 


OIG's  complaint  analysis  and  investigation  staff,  established 
to  handle  "whistleblower"  complaints,  handled  over  425 
complaints  regarding  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste  in  1980.  The 
majority  were  received  over  the  toll-free  hotline  or  through 
mail  directed  to  the  Inspector  General. 
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Consumer  Affairs 
Plan  Published 


The  Department  issued  a  new  consumer  affairs  plan  in  1980 
in  response  to  an  executive  order  requiring  Federal  agencies  to 
develop  detailed  plans  for  more  effectively  listening  to  and 
considering  consumer  interests. 


An  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (OCA)  was  established  to 
oversee  implementation  of  the  plan. 

Agencies  Agencies  whose  programs  affect  consumers  directly  or  indi- 

Named  Contacts  rectly  named  consumer  affairs  contacts  to  work  with  the  office. 

Groundwork  Several  agencies  stepped  up  efforts  to  inform,  involve,  and 

Laid  For  respond  to  consumers.  For  example,  FSQS  developed  a  new 

Communication  telephone  "consumer  response  system"  for  handing  inquiries 

and  complaints.  FS  made  plans  for  an  intensive  training  pro- 
gram to  help  agency  employees  effectively  respond  to  public 
and  consumer  needs.  REA  increased  its  program  of  helping 
utility  cooperatives  inform  and  involve  consumers. 


National 

Conference 

Held 


OCA  worked  with  AMS,  ESS,  SEA,  State  departments  of 
agriculture,  and  the  State  extension  services  on  a  major  con- 
ference on  direct  marketing  in  December.  The  conference 
brought  together  farmers,  consumers,  extension  educators, 
State  department  of  agriculture  experts,  congressional  repre- 
sentatives, and  direct  marketing  and  technical  assistance 
organizations. 


Information  and  Education 


Outreach 

Effort 

Developed 


OIG  developed  a  comprehensive  recruiting  brochure  to  be 
used  in  attracting  applicants  from  underrepresented  groups. 
This  OIG  outreach  effort  includes  direct  mailing  of  vacancy 
announcements  to  30  predominantly  minority  and  women's 
organizations,  including  colleges  and  universities. 


Grass  Roots 

Directory 

Revised 


OEO  revised  its  grass  roots  directory,  which  serves  as  a  com- 
pendium of  organizations  and  media  outlets  in  local  commu- 
nities nationwide.  The  publication  is  for  departmentwide 
usage  to  aid  in  outreach  efforts  by  USDA  agencies  in  minority 
communities  in  order  that  USDA  can  publicize  its  programs 
more  effectively. 
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Recruitment 

Publication 

Issued 


A  booklet  titled  "People  Serving  People — Women  and  Minor- 
ities Working  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture"  was 
developed  to  be  used  as  a  tool  for  recruitment  and  minorities 
and  women.  The  document  is  a  pictorial  publication  which 
reflects  a  sample  of  the  minorities  and  women  currently 
employed  in  the  Department. 


Q  and  A 

Pamphlet 

Issued 


The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  capped  a  series  of  meetings 
with  agency  officials  and  staff  on  the  Consumer  Affairs  Plan 
by  distributing  30,000  copies  of  a  question-and-answer  pam- 
phlet on  the  plan  and  its  implementation.  Written  for  USDA 
employees,  the  pamphlet  stressed  that  awareness  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  consumers  of  USDA  services  is  the  business 
of  all  employees,  not  just  the  responsibility  of  the  consumer 
office  or  agency  contacts. 


Publications 
Committees 
Established 


Publications  committees  were  established  in  agencies  without 
such  committees  to  work  with  GPA  to  provide  early  decisions 
in  publication  planning  so  as  to  avoid  printing  low-value 
publications,  eliminate  duplication,  improve  economies  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  strengthen  future  publica- 
tions of  USDA. 


News  Summary  "AG  a.m.,"  a  two-page  daily  summary  of  news  wire  and 

Provided  daily  newspaper  articles  and  editorials,  was  provided  by  8:30 

a.m.  daily  to  top  USDA  executives  by  GPA  in  1980. 

Special  Staff  GPA  organized  a  media  liaison  staff  to  actively  inform  news 

Contacted  Media  media  of  authorized  Department  activities.  The  staff  calls  the 

media  to  let  them  know  about  important  breaking  stories, 

develops  story  lines  on  research  and  other  programs,  and 

helps  arrange  interviews. 

Design  Manual  "Visual  Management  Manual,  Volume  I,  Graphic  Design" 

Implemented  was  completed  and  implemented  by  GPA.  This  volume  stan- 

dardizes formats  and  specifications  nationwide  for  the 
Department  for  the  first  time,  and  significantly  reduces  the 
costs  of  preparation  for  printing. 


Workshops 
Held 


GPA  sponsored  five  regulations  and  procedures  writing 
workshops  with  participants  from  every  agency.  Each  work- 
shop consisted  of  six  half-day  sessions. 
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Research 


Overview 


Research 

Developed 

Improvements 


Agricultural  research  found  new  information  and  new  ways 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  Nation's  food  and  agriculture 
supply  in  1980. 


Department  scientists  and  economists  and  dedicated  person- 
nel throughout  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  uni- 
versities, the  food  and  fiber  industry,  and  other  organizations 
cooperated  in  basic  and  applied  research  to  help  farmers  pro- 
vide a  dependable  supply  of  high-quality  food  and  fiber  to 
consumers.  In  addition,  they  helped  develop  renewable 
resources  for  energy;  maintain  a  quality  environment  through 
sound  management  of  natural  resources;  and  reduce  food 
losses  in  production,  processing,  and  distribution. 

The  whole  structure  of  American  agriculture  was  probed 
deeply  by  Department  economists  and  others,  who  reported 
their  findings  by  the  end  of  the  year  in  several  detailed  and 
thoughtful  reports. 

Basic  research  efforts  increased  in  animal  production  and 
protection.  Much  of  it  was  aimed  at  improving  livestock  pro- 
ductivity through  improved  breeding,  feeding,  and  manage- 
ment practices;  and  through  developing  methods  to  control 
disease,  parasites,  and  insect  pests  affecting  livestock. 


Initiatives 

InlPM 

Undertaken 


New  initiatives  in  integrated  pest  management  were  begun  in 
1980.  They  were  aimed  at  not  only  improving  plant  produc- 
tion and  protection,  but,  at  the  same  time,  at  safeguarding  the 
environment.  Other  research  efforts  directed  toward  improv- 
ing plant  productivity  included  development  of  new  crop  re- 
sources and  new  varieties  of  food,  feed,  and  fiber. 


Research  directed  toward  the  use  and  improvement  of  soil, 
air,  and  water  assumed  a  high  priority  in  1980.  Programs  in- 
cluded research  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
soils,  and  research  and  extension  activities  in  conservation 
tillage,  nonpoint  pollution  control,  and  grazing  practices  on 
forests  and  rangelands. 
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Research 
Focused 
On  Energy 


A  major  consideration  in  all  the  agricultural  research  pro- 
grams was  energy — its  sources,  uses,  and  conservation.  The 
Department's  goal  is  to  make  American  agriculture  energy 
self-sufficient  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 


The  role  of  nutrition  in  health  and  well-being  received  signifi- 
cant attention .  The  Department '  s  Science  and  Education  Admin- 
istration's  (SEA)  human  nutrition  research  efforts  expanded 
with  the  addition  of  a  new  research  center  in  San  Francisco. 

Structure  of  Agriculture 

Structure  The  Department  neared  completion  of  its  report  to  the  Presi- 

Of  Agriculture  dent,  the  Congress,  and  the  public  on  its  findings  concerning 

Studied  the  structure  of  agriculture,  a  study  that  began  in  March  1979. 

A  series  of  10  regional  meetings  that  began  in  the  fall  of  1979 
continued  in  1980  with  a  3-day  session  in  Washington  in  April 
and  a  1-day  seminar  on  tax  policy  impacts  in  October. 
Research  into  farm  labor  issues  led  to  meetings  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  formation  of  an  independent  working 
group  of  employees  and  employers  to  explore  and  generate 
information  on  innovative  approaches  to  resolving  problems 
in  this  area.  Overall,  the  project  described  the  following. 

Structure  American  agriculture  finds  itself  in  a  far  different  situation 

Of  Agriculture  today  than  earlier  in  this  century.  Farms  are  becoming  larger 

Has  Changed  and  fewer.  Only  about  half  of  older  farmers  leaving  farming 

are  being  replaced  by  younger  farmers.  Multiple  ownership 
forms  of  business  organization  are  becoming  more  common 
in  farming.  Incorporated  farms  in  particular,  although  still  a 
very  small  percentage  of  all  farms,  have  been  increasing  in 
number.  But  most  corporate  farms  are  family  farms  that 
incorporated  to  achieve  growth,  tax,  and  inheritance  benefits. 

The  190,000  largest  farmers  have  annual  gross  sales  of  more 
than  $100,000 — with  several  hundred  having  cash  receipts  in 
the  millions — and  annual  family  incomes  of  more  than  $63,000. 
Such  farmers  continue  to  provide  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
ica's food  and  its  agricultural  exports.  These  large  farms  are 
also  well  within  the  mainstream  of  U.S.  economic  and  social 
life.  However,  their  continued  success  is  critically  dependent 
upon  cash  flows,  exports,  and  Government  policies. 
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Research 


Many  factors  affect  the  way  U.S.  farms  are  organized  and 
managed.  Inflation,  agricultural  exports,  availability  of 
capital-intensive  techniques,  nonfarm  employment  opportu- 
nities, availability  of  credit,  Federal  Government  support  of 
farm  product  prices,  and  income  and  estate  taxes— all  of 
these  factors  and  more  must  be  weighed  in  decisionmaking  by 
modern  farm  managers. 

New  Economic  The  Economics  and  Statistics  Service  (ESS)  developed  an  im- 

Indicators  proved  set  of  farm  sector  accounts  to  indicate  more  accur- 

Developed  ately  the  economic  well-being  of  farmers.  The  new  indicators 

also  shed  light  on  the  causes  of  trends  in  the  structure  of 
farming,  the  future  of  family  and  small  farms,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  alternative  policies  in  achieving  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  distributional  goals  for  the  farm  sector. 


Off-Farm 

Income 

Is  Important 


Studies  showed  that  intermediate  farmers  and  small-scale 
farmers  (including  rural  farm  residents)  have  average  family 
incomes  within  reach  of  national  median  incomes,  but  these 
incomes  include  extensive  off- farm  incomes  and  capital  gains. 
Government  price  and  income  support  programs,  as  a  rule, 
did  not  reach  these  groups  in  anywhere  near  their  proportion 
to  the  total  farm  population.  Such  programs  are  geared  to 
production  volume. 


Structural  trends  are  important  in  the  light  of  resource  con- 
strictions. The  era  of  too  much  labor,  land,  and  production- 
considering  the  projected  food  and  fiber  demand— may  have 
passed.  The  number  of  farms  and  farmers  appears  to  be  sta- 
bilizing, and  total  demand  is  running  close  to  normal  supply. 


Farmers  Own 
26  Percent 
Of  Private 

Land 


Farmers  make  up  only  8  percent  of  all  the  owners  of  private 
U.S.  land,  but  they  own  26  percent  of  it,  the  largest  share  of 
any  group.  White-collar  and  blue-collar  workers  are  a  major- 
ity of  owners,  at  52  percent,  but  own  only  a  quarter  of  the 
private  land.  At  the  same  time,  less  than  8  percent  of  U.S. 
households  own  all  the  U.S.  farm  and  ranch  land.  Slightly 
more  than  62,000  households  own  30  percent  of  it. 


The  pressures  of  demand  and  less-than-adequate  conserva- 
tion measures  are  putting  severe  strains  on  the  quality  of  soil 
for  future  generations.  As  demand  rises,  so  do  the  costs  of 
land  and  annual  production.  So  do  the  costs  of  committing 
new  resources  to  production. 
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A  growing  lack  of  flexibility  increases  agriculture's  economic 
vulnerability.  Such  lack  of  flexibility  also  threatens  tradi- 
tional values  of  opportunity,  access,  and  equity,  the  project 
indicated. 

Plants 

Water,  Energy,  Up  to  30  percent  of  the  water  used  to  irrigate  crops  could  be 

Nitrogen  Saved  saved  without  reducing  crop  yield,  according  to  research  at 

the  University  of  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Environmental  variables  across  the  State  were  studied  and 
incorporated  into  computer  programs  made  available  state- 
wide through  the  AGNET  systems.  Irrigation  scheduling  was 
done  according  to  the  most  important  variables  at  a  particular 
location.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1980,  nearly  1.6  million  acres 
of  land  were  under  the  irrigation  scheduling  program,  result- 
ing in  an  estimated  savings  of  $48  million  in  direct  energy  and 
nitrogen  costs. 

"Trap  Crop"  University  of  Delaware  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  scien- 

Helped  Control  tists  used  snap  beans  as  a  "trap  crop"  to  draw  insect  pests 

Insects  away  from  a  primary  crop,  soybeans.  Mexican  bean  beetles 

preferred  snap  beans  to  soybeans  and  concentrated  their 
feeding  and  egg-laying  on  those  plants.  The  scientists  found 
that  planting  snap  beans  equivalent  to  about  1  percent  of  the 
primary  crop  produced  adequate  insect  control. 

Nitrogen-fixing  Scientists  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 

Plants  tion  at  Clemson  University  identified  seven  species  of  non- 

Identified  leguminous    nitrogen-fixing    plants    that    look    especially 

promising  for  mixed  planting  with  loblolly  pine.  Their  high 
nitrogen-fixing  ability  will  reduce  the  need  for  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers  in  forests. 


Fruit  Fly 
Program 
Undertaken 


A  cooperative  program  to  research,  control,  and  contain  the 
spread  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  seriously  threat- 
ens to  gain  entry  into  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  was 
undertaken  by  SEA  and  APHIS  in  Guatemala. 
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Animals 


Fattened 
Cattle 
Found 
Cheapest 


ESS  found  that  fattening  cattle  in  feedlots  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  produce  beef  at  prevailing  prices.  If  cattle  were  slaughtered 
at  lighter  than  usual  weight  after  only  a  short  time  on  grain 
feeding,  production  costs  per  pound  would  increase  and  beef 
output  would  decrease. 


Ear  Tags 
Developed 
For  Cattle 


Cattle  can  now  be  protected  from  ear  ticks  and  horn  flies  by 
wearing  ear  tags  which  work  on  the  same  principle  as  dog  and 
cat  flea  collars.  The  ear  tags  were  developed  by  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  scientists  at  Oklahoma  State  University 
and  Louisiana  State  University. 


Screwworm  System 
Developed 


After  more  than  10  years  of  research,  SEA  researchers 
developed  a  new  method  of  attracting  and  killing  adult  screw- 
worm  flies.  The  new  method,  based  on  a  combination  of  an 
effective  feeding  attractant  and  a  toxicant,  is  being  used  by 
USDA  regulatory  officials  in  conjunction  with  the  release  of 
sterile  male  screw  worms  in  the  screwworm  eradication  program. 


Parvovirus 

Vaccine 

Developed 


In  the  United  States,  porcine  parvovirus  disease  accounts  for 
an  estimated  $25  to  $75  million  loss  to  the  hog  industry.  SEA 
scientists  developed  a  vaccine  to  prevent  parvovirus,  which 
causes  stillborn  litters  of  swine.  The  vaccine  should  soon  be 
available  for  commercial  production. 


Forests  and  Rangelands 


Fuelwood 

Use 

Increased 


The  six  New  England  States  burned  about  2.9  million  cords  of 
firewood  during  the  winter  of  1978/79,  an  ESS  report  noted. 
Consumption  rose  9  percent  over  the  previous  winter.  Forest 
land,  covering  almost  80  percent  of  New  England,  contains  a 
huge  volume  of  fuelwood  that  could  potentially  provide  the 
energy  equivalent  of  55  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 


Minimal  Forest  Minimal  preparation  of  forest  sites  in  areas  needing  regenera- 

Preparation  tion   results   in   greater   pine  growth   and   energy   savings. 

Saved  Energy  Research  at  the  University  of  Florida  Agricultural  Experi- 

ment Station  demonstrated  planting  methods  that  minimally 
disturb  the  blanket  of  forest  floor  materials  which  protect  the 
soil  minerals  and  supply  a  slow  release  of  nutrients  from  the 
decomposing  plant  matter.  Slash  pine  trees  planted  in  mini- 
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mally  prepared  areas  were  30  percent  taller  after  3  years  of 
growth  than  trees  planted  in  beds  following  the  removal  of  all 
vegetation,  litter,  and  debris.  The  minimal  method  also  saved 
fuel  used  in  clearing  the  land  and  reduced  investments  in 
fertilizers. 


Papermaking 

Process 

Developed 


Press  drying,  a  revolutionary  concept  developed  by  Forest 
Service  scientists,  allows  paper  manufacturers  to  use  100  per- 
cent hardwood  pulp  for  linerboard.  This  process  permits 
wider  use  of  hardwoods  in  paper  manufacture,  thereby  easing 
the  demand  for  softwood  species.  Also,  press  drying  permits 
papermakers  to  use  less  refined,  higher  yield  pulp  without 
sacrificing  product  performance. 


Environment 


Pesticides 
Studied 


During  1980,  the  National  Agricultural  Pesticide  Impact 
Assessment  Program  (NAPIAP)  established  assessment  teams, 
headed  by  SEA  scientists,  to  investigate  9  pesticides  in  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  (EPA)  registration  process 
and  to  continue  work  on  an  additional  15  pesticides.  The 
reports  from  these  teams  are  used  in  the  EPA  decisionmaking 
process  to  formulate  regulatory  proposals  and  final  decisions. 


Seventy-five  short-term  pesticide  research  projects  were  con- 
ducted in  1980.  In  addition,  because  information  on  exposure 
to  pesticides  and  the  environmental  effects  of  their  use  is 
extremely  important,  under  NAPIAP,  land-grant  universities 
and  USD  A  initiated  18  exposure  studies  under  various  field 
conditions  and  in  laboratory  situations.  NAPIAP  also  con- 
ducted 10  projects  on  environmental  effects  of  pesticides. 


New  Toxicant 
Developed  for 
Fire  Ants 


Cooperative  research  and  development  between  SEA,  APHIS, 
and  private  industry  led  to  the  development  of  an  effective 
new  toxicant  for  use  in  a  fire  ant  bait.  Fire  ants  are  harmful  to 
animals,  crops,  and  humans,  and  cause  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  damage  annually.  The  new  toxicant  provides  a 
means  of  controlling  fire  ants  over  large  areas,  which  had 
been  impossible  since  1978  when  EPA  banned  the  use  of  a 
pesticide  bait. 
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Herbicide 

Application 

Improved 


A  precision  applicator  developed  by  SEA  scientists  uses  a 
nylon  rope  wick  to  apply  herbicides  to  weeds  without  affect- 
ing crops,  and  with  no  drift  or  crop  damage,  no  residues  on 
soil  or  water,  and  with  great  reduction  in  quantity  of  herbi- 
cide used.  Less  costly  than  any  other  method  for  applying 
herbicides,  the  rope  wick  applicator  is  effective  for  control  of 
such  perennial  weeds  as  Johnsongrass  in  soybean  and  cotton 
fields  and  horse  nettle  in  green  pastures.  Capillary  action 
feeds  the  chemical  to  the  part  of  the  wick  which  contacts  the 
weed  but  not  the  crop.  The  rope  wick  applicator  can  be  con- 
structed at  low  cost  on  farms,  and  can  be  used  on  small  and 
large  farms. 


Nonpoint  Source  SEA  scientists  began  developing  a  series  of  mathematical 

Pollution  Models  models  to  predict  the  effect  of  agricultural  land  use  on  non- 

Developed  point  source  pollution.  These  models  integrate  hydrologic, 

erosion-sedimentation,  and  chemical  components  to  predict 
both  sediment  and  agricultural  chemical  transport.  These 
models  will  be  useful  for  water  quality  evaluation  and  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Rural  Clean  Water  Program,  and  the 
soil  and  water  Resources  Conservation  Act  (RCA). 


Solar  Drying 
Could  Save 


An  ESS  report  found  that  a  solar-assisted  combination  grain- 
drying  system  could  result  in  a  53-percent  savings  in  fossil  fuel 
under  optimum  conditions.  Such  a  system  would  have  to  be 
integrated  into  the  planned  harvest  schedule  and  other  farm 
energy  needs  for  profitable  results.  Savings  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  studied  showed  a  6.6-percent  return  on 
investment. 


Two  Firms 
Dominated 
Market 


Another  ESS  report  showed  that  two  pesticide  production 
firms  accounted  for  74  percent  of  the  corn  herbicide  market 
and  for  87  percent  of  the  sorghum  herbicide  market.  A  reduc- 
tion in  new  pesticide  chemical  development,  restrictions  on 
existing  pesticide  uses,  and  greater  concentration  in  the  indus- 
try will  tend  to  increase  pesticide  costs  in  the  future,  the 
report  said. 
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Food 


High  Sugar  A  study  involving  carbohydrate-sensitive  individuals  showed 

Diets  Found  that  for  these  individuals,  lowering  their  current  level  of 

Bad  For  Some  sucrose  consumption  reduced  risk  factors  associated  with 

heart  disease  and  diabetes.  According  to  scientists  at  SEA's 
Human  Nutrition  Research  Center  in  Beltsville,  Maryland,  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  20  million  Americans  may  be  carbo- 
hydrate-sensitive. 

Western  The  nutrition  research  facilities  at  the  Letterman  Army  Insti- 

Research  tute  in  San  Francisco  were  transferred  to  SEA  in  1980  at  the 

Center  Formed  direction  of  Congress.  The  primary  missions  of  the  Western 

Human  Nutrition  Research  Center  are  to  identify  factors, 
forces,  and  trends  leading  to  malnutrition,  the  development 
of  improved  methods  of  assessing  nutritional  status,  and  the 
evaluation  of  food  programs.  The  research  program  is  being 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  California. 


Poisoning 

Research 

Progressed 


Lead  poisoning  is  a  problem  for  both  animals  and  humans. 
Veterinary  scientists  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  Agricultural 
Experiment  Staton  found  that  thiamin  (vitamin  B,)  injected 
in  large  doses  into  cattle  reduces  incidence  of  lead  poisoning. 
Apparently  this  vitamin — a  normal  component  of  all  body 
cells — given  in  large  doses  decreases  the  accumulation  of  lead 
in  the  body  tissue.  Human  nutrition  research  at  the  University 
of  Maryland-Eastern  Shore  found  that  exposure  to  lead  and 
cadmium  may  be  one  cause  of  learning  disabilities  in  children. 


Manufacturing  The  200  largest  firms  dominate  food  manufacturing,  and  the 

Industries  drift  toward  increased  concentration  is  continuing,  according 

Concentrated  to  a  1980  report  by  ESS.  Wholesale  food  prices  are  about  10 

percent  higher  than  they  would  otherwise  be  because  of  the 
concentration  of  manufacturing,  the  report  said.  Since  1963, 
the  number  of  food  manufacturing  firms  declined,  while  merg- 
ers, industrial  concentration,  product  differentiation,  and 
product  diversification  all  increased. 


Ill 


Research 


Two  Energy 

Centers 

Established 


Energy 

SEA  established  two  agricultural  energy  centers  in  1980,  one 
in  Tifton,  Ga.,  and  the  other  in  Peoria,  111. 

At  Tifton,  scientists  and  engineers  are  seeking  new  and  better 
ways  to  generate  energy  on  the  farm  and  better  ways  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  put  that  energy  to  work.  Under  devel- 
opment are  new  methods  and  equipment  to  harvest  and  store 
farm-produced  biomass — which  could  include  ordinary 
crops,  trees  and  aquatic  plants,  crop  residues,  prunings,  and 
unmarketable  crops;  systems  for  unlocking  the  energy  within 
biomass — by  turning  it  into  methane  gas  or  alcohol,  convert- 
ing it  chemically  by  heat,  or  simply  burning  it  in  effective 
ways;  and  methods  and  equipment  for  utilizing  alternative 
energy  sources  in  agriculture. 

The  program  at  the  Peoria  center  concentrates  on  the  devel- 
opment of  "fuel"  or  energy  crops  and  on  their  conversion  to 
alcohol  or  petrochemical  substitutes.  Scientists  are  studying 
basic  fermentation,  chemical  methods  of  recovering  plant 
hydrocarbons  and  their  use  as  petrochemical  replacements, 
stabilizing  agents  for  low-proof  alcohol-gasoline  blends,  and 
methods  to  recover  byproducts  from  alcohol  and  methane  gas 
fermentation  and  to  convert  them  into  food  and  feed  products. 


Sunflower  Oil 
Tried  for 
Farm  Diesels 


Sunflower  oil,  processed  on  the  farm  or  in  community  proc- 
essing plants,  has  potential  for  use  in  diesel  engines,  accord- 
ing to  research  at  the  North  Dakota  State  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  With  the  average  yield  of  sunflowers 
at  1,000  pounds  per  acre  in  North  Dakota,  an  acre  would 
yield  73  gallons  of  oil.  About  three-fourths  of  that — 55 
gallons — could  be  extracted  on  the  farm.  Crop  production 
will  require  5  to  7  gallons  of  fuel  per  acre.  This  means  the  fuel 
from  1  acre  of  sunflowers  could  produce  another  8  to  1 1  acres 
of  crops. 


Improvement  SEA  scientists  discovered  a  fungus  that  breaks  down  lignin,  a 

For  Conversion  natural  binder  in  the  plant  structure  that  protects  the  cellulose 

Discovered  from  attack.  The  use  of  cellulosic  biomass  for  fermentation 

to  alcohol  for  alternative  fuels  depends  on  rapid,  economical 

conversion  of  cellulose  to  fermentable  sugars. 
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Rural  Development 


Statistics 
Questioned 


ESS  studies  reported: 

Unemployment  statistics  used  in  allocating  Federal  funds  to 
State  and  local  governments  may  inaccurately  measure  labor 
market  conditions  in  nonmetro  areas.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
exclusion  of  discouraged  workers  from  the  labor  force 
statistics,  to  the  inclusion  of  self-employed  workers,  and  to 
metro-nonmetro  differences  in  economic  structure. 


Metro  Areas 
Benefited 


Metro  areas  received  9  percent  more  Federal  outlays  and  loan 
guarantees  per  capita  in  fiscal  year  1978  than  nonmetro  areas. 
Twenty  percent  of  Federal  outlays  to  nonmetro  areas  were  in 
the  form  of  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  On  the  other  hand, 
assistance  to  metro  areas  requires  the  repayment  of  only  10 
percent  of  the  outlays  they  received. 


Nonmetro 
Areas  Grew 


The  Nation's  nonmetro  population  rose  10.5  percent  from 
1970-78,  compared  to  6.1  percent  for  metro  areas.  Part  of  the 
nonmetro  growth  was  due  to  the  nearly  3  million  people  who 
moved  into  nonmetro  communities. 


Fewer  Blacks 
Graduated 


Proportionately  fewer  nonmetro  blacks  graduated  from  high 
school  or  college,  were  functionally  literate,  or  participated  in 
adult  educational  courses  during  the  seventies  than  any  other 
racial  or  residential  group.  Nonmetro  blacks  were  also  less 
likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force,  hold  white-collar  jobs,  or  have 
incomes  above  poverty  level. 


Direct 

Marketing 

Increased 


About  60,750  farmers  in  a  six-State  survey  sold  almost  $260 
million  worth  of  farm  products  (or  2  percent  of  total  farm  in- 
come) directly  to  consumers  in  1978.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
direct  marketing  farmers  were  part-time  farmers  with  off- 
farm  income.  Higher  farm  income  and  higher  product  prices 
were  the  leading  reasons  for  direct  selling. 


Fast  Forest  Service  researchers  have  shown  that  fast-growing  euca- 

Growing  Trees  lyptus  species  can  produce  about  three  cords  of  wood  per  acre 

Developed  per  year  on  land  that  is  currently  unproductive.  Scientists  are 

developing  guidelines  for  the  establishment,  cultivation,  and 

harvest  of  the  fast-growing  eucalyptus  for  biomass  energy 

farms  and  paper  production.   Wood  chips  from  biomass 
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Research 


energy  farms  may  soon  be  used  to  supplement  or  replace  oil 
or  other  expensive  fossil  fuels  that  now  must  be  imported  into 
Hawaii  to  produce  electricity. 


Microbial 

Controls 

Developed 


Forest  Service  scientists  have  identified  several  new  strains  of 
the  microbial  pest-control  agent,  Bacillus  thuringiensis  (Bt), 
which  appear  to  be  from  2  to  20  times  more  potent  against 
gypsy  moth  larvae  and  spruce  budworm  larvae  than  the 
strains  currently  in  commercial  use. 


International  Cooperation 


Biomass 

Information 

Coordinated 


A  team  of  SEA  and  FS  personnel  worked  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  biomass  as  a  fuel  source  to  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  which  is  assisting  developing  countries 
to  decrease  their  dependence  on  petroleum  and  other  non- 
renewable sources  of  energy. 


During  1980,  a  bioenergy  workshop  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  participants  included  representatives  from  21 
foreign  nations. 

The  team  conducted  an  evaluation  of  biomass  for  energy 
potentials  in  Morocco,  and  contracts  were  let  for  assessment 
of  specific  bioenergy  problems  in  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Guyana,  and  Indonesia. 


Global  Food 
Needs  Rose 


Sub-Saharan 
Food  Needs 
Described 


The  annual  ESS  global  food  assessment  found  that  27  of  79 
low-  and  middle-income  countries  had  larger  concessional 
food  needs  in  1980  than  in  1979.  In  most  of  these  countries, 
declines  in  food  production  and  increasingly  difficult 
economic  conditions  mean  serious  food  problems  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  the  only  region  in  the  world  where  per 
capita  food  production  is  below  what  it  was  20  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  ESS.  Total  food  production  increased  slightly, 
while  the  population  growth  rate  accelerated  to  the  highest  of 
any  region  in  the  world. 
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Import  Fees 
Hike  Costs 


Although  Mexican  growers  can  raise  fresh  tomatoes,  green 
peppers,  cucumbers,  and  eggplant  more  cheaply  than  Florida 
growers,  the  cost  of  the  Mexican  vegetables  on  the  U.S. 
market  is  actually  higher  due  to  U.S.  import  fees,  a  1980  ESS 
report  noted. 


Research  In  support  of  foreign-based  research  directed  at  problems  im- 

Conducted  portant  to  the  United  States,  FS  scientists  collaborated  with 

Internationally  foreign    scientists    on    forestry-related    research    under    the 

special  foreign  currency  research  program.  Also,  through  a 
consortium  agreement  with  other  Federal  agencies,  FS  pro- 
vided funding  for  selected  areas  of  research  under  the  Man 
and  Biosphere  (MAB)  programs  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cation, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO).  The 
Forest  Service  also  furnished  a  full-time  research  scientist  to 
help  administer  the  MAB  program. 

Education 

Advanced  Degree  Food  and  agricultural  professions,  including  farming  and 

Graduates  ranching,  will  need  more  college  graduates — especially  those 

Needed  For  with  advanced  degrees — than  are  expected  to  graduate  during 

Agriculture  the  next  5  years,  a  USDA  study  concluded. 

An  annual  shortage  of  8,500  individuals  with  associate,  bac- 
calaureate, master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  in  agriculture  and 
agriculture-related  subjects  was  estimated. 

Educational  areas  where  persons  will  be  especially  needed  at 
the  doctoral  level  are  agricultural  business  and  management, 
agricultural  and  forest  engineering,  animal  and  food  sciences, 
forest  products  utilization,  plant  and  soil  sciences,  and 
veterinary  medicine. 

Due  to  processing  time,  data  in  this  report  often  are  based  on 
estimates  made  just  before  year's  end. 
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